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When  in  the  mood  for  dancing,  the  "college  crowd"  heads 
for  the  Totem  Pole.  A  friendly  informal  country  club 
atmosphere  on  a  wooded  knoll  by  the  Charles  River,  two 
spacious  dance  floors,  luxurious  divans  for  resting,  moder¬ 
ate  prices  and  the  nation’s  most  famous  orchestras,  .  .  . 
all  contribute  to  make  the  Totem  Pole  the  college  man’s 
favorite  place  to  dance.  During  the  1940  season  the 
following  bands  appeared  at  Totem  Pole:  Guy  Lombardo, 

Gene  Krupa,  Sammy  Kaye,  Don  Bestor,  Johnny  McGee, 

Charlie  Spivak,  A1  Donahue,  Will  Bradley,  Joe  Venuti, 

Eddie  Duchin,  Lawrence  Welke,  Mitchell  Ayres,  Raymond 
Scott,  Bob  Zurke,  Ranny  Weeks. 

Follow  the  Boston  Papers  and  Radio  Stations 
for  current  attractions. 

The  Totem  Pole  Ballroom  is  Now  Heated  and  Scientifi¬ 
cally  Ventilated  for  Dancing  Year  Round. 

TOTEM  POLE  BALLROOM 

AT  NORUMBEGA  PARK  -  AUBURNDALE 

Just  10  minutes  from  B.C.,  out  Commonwealth  Avenue 
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The  Father  of  Modem  Poetry 
— A  Man  Born  Years  Before  His  Time 


0erard  Manley  Tuncks! 

Joseph  Dever  ’42 

TUNCKS  is  a  good  name  and  so  is  Hopkins!  “Poor 
Tuncks,”  you  said,  “poor  Hopkins,”  I  say  of  you. 
What  is  the  poet  whose  song  is  unheard  ?  The  poet  writes 
for  a  hearer,  he  wants  others  to  hear  what  he  has  heard, 
whether  it  he  a  note  or  a  symphony,  the  sighing  of  a 
blade  of  grass  or  the  rumblings  of  a  Calvinistic  god  in 
an  April  heaven.  Hopkins  was  an  unheard  poet,  but 
more  than  poet,  he  was  a  Jesuit.  Because  he  was  a 
Jesuit  it  has  been  said  that  he  was  the  better  poet.  Yet 
because  he  was  a  Jesuit  he  was  “Tuncks,”  not  Gerard 
Manley  Hopkins,  the  father  of  modern  poetry,  the  mas¬ 
ter  of  metric,  the  innovator,  the  musician  with  ears  deli¬ 
cately  attuned  to  the  scales  of  all  creation,  the  black- 
robed  Pegasus  riding  roughshod  over  stacks  of  English 
grammars;  no,  not  Hopkins  but  Tuncks,  Father  Tuncks, 
S.J. 

A  Jesuit  is  first  a  Jesuit,  a  priest  in  the  army  of 
Christ  under  one  Captain  Ignatius;  he  may  then  be  a 
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preacher,  a  teacher,  an  aviator,  or  a  poet.  But,  be  he  Fath¬ 
er  Tuncks,  Sub-minister  at  Mount  St.  Mary’s  College, 
Chesterfield,  England,  or  be  he  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins, 
the  greatest  Jesuit  poet  in  the  last  three  hundred  years, 
a  Jesuit  is  a  Jesuit  is  a  Jesuit! 

The  young  Hopkins  was  a  sensitive  creature,  he  had 
all  the  earmarks  of  a  poet.  His  was  the  aestheticism 
of  the  Oxford  group,  the  worship  of  the  doctrinaire 
rather  than  the  doctrine.  It  was,  perhaps,  smart  for 
youthful  Oxfordians  to  become  conversant  with  the 
preachings  of  Jowett  and  the  Ritualists,  to  quote  Walter 
Pater,  to  take  part  in  long  harangues  on  the  validity  of 
Anglican  orders.  There  was  something  more  to  his 
aestheticism,  something  less  aesthetic  about  his  verse, 
something  more  profound  and  solemn  in  this  fast-ma¬ 
turing  figure  of  a  poet.  Aesthetes  are  not  ascetics,  al¬ 
though  love  of  beauty  lends  no  stigma  to  selfishness  but 
rather  urges  it  to  a  greater  realization  of  the  wonderment 
of  God.  The  young  man  who  wrote : 

“For  Lent.  No  pudding  on  Sundays.  No  tea  except 
if  to  keep  me  awake,  and  then,  without  sugar.  Meat 
only  once  a  day,  etc.,”  was  no  aesthete.  In  the  same  pas¬ 
sage  he  gives  utterance  to  something  packed  with  later 
meaning  for  Hopkins  the  Jesuit: 

“No  verses  in  Passion  Week  or  on  Fridays.” 

It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  the  almost  absurd  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  the  convert  finds  himself  once  he  has  taken 
the  decisive  step  toward  his  conversion.  We  are,  most 
of  us,  rarely  sympathetic  with  converts.  If  a  defense 
must  be  submitted  we  may  say  that  we  are  fully  occupied 
with  the  task  of  saving  our  own  souls  and  have  had  a 
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longer  time  in  which  to  save  them.  This  does  not  help 
the  convert,  however,  who,  under  ordinary  circumstances 
finds  his  new  brethren  indifferent  and  his  old  brethren 
hostile  and  intolerant. 

Hopkins  (knew  the  tribulation  of  the  convert  to 
Catholicism.  An  inkling  of  his  painful  position  may  be 
gleaned  from  a  letter  written  by  him  to  Father  Newman 
in  1866. 

“I  have  been  up  at  Oxford  just  long  enough  to  have 
heard  from  my  father  and  mother  in  return  for  my 
letter  announcing  my  conversion.  Their  answers  are 
terrible:  I  cannot  read  them  twice.  If  you  will  pray 
for  them  and  me  just  now  I  shall  be  deeply  grateful.” 

It  was  Newman  who  helped  Hopkins  through  these 
uncertain  days,  it  was  he  who  prevailed  upon  him  to 
finish  school  and  obtain  his  degree.  Hopkins  the  poet 
would  now  soon  be  introduced  to  the  life  and  ways  of 
Father  Tuncks,  S.J. 

How  many  poets  burn  their  verses,  the  work  per¬ 
haps  of  years,  the  fruit  of  much  pruning,  shaping,  re¬ 
shaping.  The  objects  of  hope  and  joy,  the  parings  of  a 
soul  set  down  in  fickle  words.  A  man  may  look  at  his 
verses  after  the  passage  of  many  years  and  experience 
some  tug,  some  trace  of  their  inferiority.  They  are 
tucked  cosily  away  usually  where  none  may  have  access 
to  them  without  the  salving  explanations  of  the  author 
as  an  accompaniment.  It  takes  a  man  to  bum  verses, 
particularly  the  lines  of  a  man  who  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  could  write : 

“I  have  desired  to  go 
Where  springs  not  fail, 
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To  fields  where  flies  no  sharp  and  sided  hail 
And  a  few  lilies  blow.” 

Affix  the  name  Rupert  Brooke  to  this  verse.  Has  it 
not  the  delicate  serenity  of  “Day  That  I  Have  Loved”? 
Further : 

“And  I  have  asked  to  be 
Where  no  storms  come, 

Where  the  green  swell  is  in  the  havens  dumb, 

And  out  of  the  swing  of  the  sea.” 

Does  not  Tennyson  find  a  remarkable  kinship  here  ? 
“Crossing  the  Bar”  in  all  likelihood  brings  one  to  a 
“Heaven  Haven”! 

In  1878,  Hopkins  the  Jesuit,  writing  to  a  friend,  let 
it  be  known  that  the  seven  years’  silence  of  the  singer, 
that  silence  which  some  one  has  aptly  called  “such  excel¬ 
lent  preparation  for  speech,”  that  preponderance  of 
Tuncks  over  Hopkins,  was  now  shucked  off  in  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  a  new  Hopkins  from  the  Tuncks  that  was  the 
old  Hopkins. 

“What  I  had  written  I  burnt  before  I  became  a  Jesuit 
and  resolved  to  write  no  more,  as  not  belonging  to  my 
profession,  unless  it  were  by  the  wish  of  my  superiors.” 

Such  was  his  sense  of  duty  as  a  Jesuit  that  he  ap¬ 
plied  rein  to  the  lyric  leapings  of  his  heart,  the  better 
to  be  a  Jesuit,  to  be  Tuncks  the  Jesuit,  not  Hopkins  the 
poet.  He  continues  in  this  same  letter,  indicating  withal, 
that  poets  may  be  Jesuits  and  Jesuits  poets : 

“When  in  the  winter  of  ’75  the  Deutschland  was 
wrecked  in  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  and  five  Franciscan 
nuns,  exiles  from  Germany  by  the  Falck  Laws,  aboard 
of  her  were  drowned,  I  was  affected  by  the  account  and 
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happening  to  say  so  to  my  rector  he  said  he  wished 
some  one  would  write  a  poem  on  the  subject.” 

Not  only  did  the  poet  have  a  new  song  to  sing,  a 
song  unheard  by  great  numbers  of  listeners  until  thirty 
years  after  his  death,  not  only  was  his  burst  of  music 
tunefully  strange,  but  his  keyboard,  his  architecture,  was 
an  odd  bedfellow  for  the  rhythms  of  his  youth,  for  the 
rhymes  which  could  not  have  been  drawn  from  his  mind 
to  augment  the  ashes  of  their  material  counterparts. 

“I  had  long  had  haunting  my  ear  the  echo  of  a  new 
rhythm  which  now  I  realized  on  paper  ...  I  do  not  say  the 
idea  is  altogether  new  .  . .  but  no  one  has  professedly  used 
it  and  made  it  the  principle  throughout,  that  I  know  of.” 

It  is  not  mine  to  penetrate  the  metrical  vagaries  of 
sprung  rhythm.  Simply,  it  should  be  said  that  this  is 
the  keyboard  of  the  new  Hopkins,  Hopkins  by  Tuncks. 
Common  speech  is  its  progenitor,  that  is,  whenever  there 
is  perceived  a  rhythm  in  ordinary  conversation  we  have 
what  is  known  as  sprung  rhythm.  Music,  unless  of 
a  monotonous  pattern,  is  of  this  rhythm.  Words,  then, 
adapted  closely  to  music  have  sprung  rhythm.  Much 
of  it  has  been  found  in  Greek  and  Latin  lyric  verse  and 
in  old  English  as  in  “Piers  Ploughman.”  Robert  Greene 
of  the  Elizabethan  school  was  known  to  have  used  it.  It 
remained  for  Hopkins  to  recognize  sprung  rhythm  as 
intimate  with  the  very  essence  of  music,  as  the  poetry  of 
the  ear  regardless  of  the  distortion  it  presents  to  the  eye. 
He  was  at  heart  a  musician;  many  of  his  verses  were 
written  to  be  set  to  music. 

No  more  lyrical  in  sweet  outburst  of  his  works  do 
I  know  than  the  Echoes.  Of  it  he  said  himself:  “I 
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never  did  anything  more  musical.”  It  was  certainly  writ¬ 
ten  to  be  set  to  music,  yet  it  is  loved  for  its  beauty  of 
thought. 

“How  to  keep — is  there  any  any,  is  there  none  such, 
nowhere  known  some,  bow  or  brooch  or  braid  or  brace, 
lace,  latch  or  catch  or  key  to  keep 

Back  beauty,  keep  it,  beauty,  beauty,  beauty,  .  .  . 

from  vanishing  away?” 

This  is  the  Leaden  Echo,  the  song  of  despair.  He 
simply  plays  ephemerality  on  his  lute,  the  song  of  change, 
youth  to  age,  beauty  to  decay. 

“So  be  beginning,  be  beginning  to  despair. 

Oh  there’s  none;  no,  no,  no  there’s  none: 

Be  beginning  to  despair,  to  despair, 

Despair,  despair,  despair,  despair.” 

What  of  the  seemingly  monotonous  repetition  of  the 
word  despair?  To  the  eye  it  is  monotonous,  but  treat 
it  as  a  piece  of  music,  treat  it  as  an  echo,  both  well  with¬ 
in  the  province  of  the  ear. 

“Be  beginning  to  despair,  to  despair, 

Despair,  despair,  despair,  despair!” 

Is  it  not  an  echo,  a  dark  leaden  echo? 

In  all  Hopkins  (by  Tuncks) ,  there  must  be  the  Crown 
of  Glory,  the  flower  out  of  weed,  Christ  out  of  manger, 
priest  out  of  aesthete,  Golden  Echo  out  of  Leaden  Echo : 

“Winning  ways,  airs  innocent,  maiden  manners, 
sweet  looks,  loose  locks,  long  locks,  lovelocks, 
gay  gear,  going  gallant,  girl  grace — 

Resign  them,  sign  them,  seal  them,  send  them,  mo¬ 
tion  them  with  breath 
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And  with  sighs  soaring,  soaring  sighs  deliver 

Them;” 

Have  a  care  not  to  listen  to  your  eyes,  heed  your 
ears.  What  do  they  say?  Nothing  more  than  that  youth 
and  loveliness  must  be  in  time  given  to  some  one.  Who, 
you  ask?  Let  the  Golden  Echo  tell  you! 

“Beauty-in-the-ghost,  deliver  it,  early  now,  long  be¬ 
fore  death 

Give  beauty  back,  beauty,  beauty,  beauty, 

Back  to  God,  beauty’s  self  and  beauty’s  giver.” 

Only  one  name  may  be  affixed  to  this  verse :  Gerard 
Manley  Hopkins,  S.J.  (by  Tuncks). 

That  which  he  calls  inscape  is  a  most  fruitful  source 
for  all  his  verse.  He  sees  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  the  “Air 
We  Breathe,”  nature  as  a  Heraelitean  fire,  Jowett’s  Ox¬ 
ford  becomes  Duns  Scotus’s  Oxford,  man’s  soul  is 
likened  to  a  caged  skylark,  a  windhover  is  the  kingdom 
of  daylight’s  dauphin.  He  knows  the  Divine  through  in- 
scape. 

“I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  seen  anything  more 
beautiful  than  the  blue  bell  I  have  been  looking  at.  I 
know  the  beauty  of  Our  Lord  by  it.  Its  inscape  is  mixed 
of  strength  and  grace  like  an  ash  tree.” 

What  of  the  liberties  he  takes  with  rhyme  ? 

England  .  .  .  mingle  and;  behaviour  .  .  .  gave  you  a; 
handsome  .  .  .  and  some;  boon  he  on  .  .  .  communion; 
bum  all  .  .  .  eternal;  I  am  and  .  .  .  diamond.  It  can  be 
held,  again,  that  they  are  not  inordinately  ugly  to  the  ear. 

Metaphor?  “Downdolphinry”  for  the  swimming  of 
boys  could  not  be  more  cleverly  apt. 

The  man  was  an  innovator.  He  carved  the  language 
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to  fit  his  music  and  was  in  every  way  justified. 

“Nothing  is  so  beautiful  as  spring 
When  weeds,  in  wheels,  shoot  long  and  lovely  and 
lush; 

Thrush’s  eggs  look  little  low  heavens,” 

Must  he  say  “thrush’s  eggs  look  like  little  low 
heavens”?  Does  not  the  ear  know  that  like  is  implied; 
does  not  the  eye  go  agoggle  and  lose  itself  in  the  won¬ 
der  of  a  tiny  little  egg  so  fittingly  likened  to  the  sky  ? 

So  great  is  the  restraint  of  Hopkins  in  all  of  his 
mature  work  that  it  borders  on  abandon.  Who  will 
deny  that  extreme  restraint  and  excess  of  freedom  may 
at  sometime  meet?  If  there  is  such  a  meeting,  if  there 
could  be  such  a  one,  I  would  make  bold  to  say  that  Hop¬ 
kins  has  achieved  it.  Within  his  architecture  there  is 
manifest  such  discrimination  in  structure,  such  a  fru¬ 
gality  and  miserly  selection,  that  beauty  has  been  in¬ 
tensely  concentrated  and  is  of  truly  explosive  force.  Such 
is  the  danger  of  his  restraint,  the  old  dictum  about  evil 
at  the  extreme  of  good  could  find  no  more  appropriate 
application.  I  appeal  to  the  Windhover  which  Hopkins 
calls  the  greatest  thing  he  ever  wrote. 

“I  caught  this  morning,  morning’s 
minion,  kingdom  of  daylight’s  dauphin.” 

The  sea  gull  is  here  likened  to  the  son  of  a  king,  son 
of  the  sun,  glorying  in  the  crown  of  daylight  wherein 
Hopkins  is  ever  ready  to  see  the  Crown  of  Glory.  There 
is  a  build  here,  a  build  to  a  great  burst  of  melody,  a 
peak  of  emotional  intensity. 

“Dapple  dawn-drawn  Falcon,” 

Dawn-drawn,  the  bird  in  the  vortex  of  dawn.  Such 
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an  image  would  send  the  average  poet  out  of  his  “bone- 
house”  and  into  a  lengthy  paean  of  ecstasy  on  the  pano¬ 
rama  of  dawn  and  a  bird  whirling  gloriously  into  a  vast 
sky-bath,  a  riotous  bacchanalia  of  color.  Not  Father 
Tuncks,  at  least,  not  yet: 

“The  hurl  and  gliding 

Rebuffed  the  big  wind.  My  heart  in  hiding 

Stirred  for  a  bird.” 

The  gull  buffeted  the  wind  and  the  poet  was  moved, 
the  poet  rooted  for  him.  “Go  ahead,  windhover,”  he 
seems  to  say. 

“The  achieve  of,  the  mastery  of  the  thing!” 

Here  is  a  restraint  of  sterner  stuff,  the  bridling  of 
heart  that  makes  for  great  poetry.  There  should  be  an 
“Oh!” — some  ejaculation,  some  detonation  of  emotion 
engendered  by  the  experiencing  of  skymost  beauty.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  to  come  later — 

“Brute  beauty  and  valour  and  act,  oh,  air,  pride, 
plume,  here  buckle! 

A  poet  saw  a  sea  gull,  he  saw  in  it  his  God,  in  this, 
a  great  artistry  of  indirection.  Several  instances  of  di¬ 
vine  portraiture  interwoven,  buckled,  here  where  the  gull 
flew,  a  whisk  of  the  infinite.  Restraint  is  at  its  greatest 
tautness,  now  is  the  inevitable  union  with  excess,  re¬ 
straint  prostrate  before  the  belaboring  of  the  heart  in 
its  leaping  Christ-conscious  spontaneity. 

“And  the  fire  that  breaks  from  thee,  then,  a  billion 

Times  told  lovelier,  more  dangerous,  O  my  chevalier!” 

Now  the  acknowledgment  of  the  danger  which 
might  arise  out  of  too  rapturous  a  contemplation  of  uni¬ 
versal  beauty ;  an  indication  of  true  humility  on  the  part 
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of  Hopkins,  for  he  was  no  Pantheist,  he  could  not  be  in 
his  ever-present  cognizance  of  the  Crown  of  Glory.  The 
poet  has  broken,  however,  unbent  before  his  “Chevalier.” 
This,  an  abandon,  a  concession  to  indiscipline.  When  a 
poet  must  say:  “O,  my  God,”  when  he  has  reason  for 
saying  it,  why  may  he  not  say  it  ?  The  rest  of  the  work 
settles  down  in  soft,  tiny,  yet  restrained  buddings  of 
beauty. 

“sheer  plod  makes  plough  down  sillion 

Shine,  and  biue^bleak  embers,  ah  my  dear, 

Fall,  gall  themselves,  and  gash  gold- Vermillion.” 

Many  of  us  have  seen  a  blue-bleak  ember  shatter, 
disintegrate  before  our  eyes,  but  none,  I  dare  say,  have 
seen  it  with  the  microscopic  inscape  of  Father  Tuncks. 

“gold-vermillion” 

While  sub-minister  at  Mount  St.  Mary’s  College, 
Father  Tuncks  wrote  “Felix  Randal.”  It  is  the  duty  of  a 
sub-minister  to  buy  sheets  and  pillowcases,  and  hold  the 
ridgepole  of  the  chapel  up  occasionally.  Tuncks  must 
have  been  the  most  engaging  of  ministers.  Yet,  there 
is  a  wellspring  of  poetry  in  sheets,  pillowcases,  and  not 
the  least  of  these  in  a  great  English  bull  of  a  farrier. 

“Felix  Randal,  the  farrier,  O,  he  is  dead  then?  my 
duty  all  ended,” 

Rough  masculinity  was  Randal,  who  probably 
handled  men  as  he  handled  horses.  There  was  in  him, 
however,  a  child,  under  the  hulk  of  boisterousness,  under 
the  iron  (bands: 

“child,  Felix,  poor  Felix  Randal;” 

The  poet  saw  in  him  this  tender  frailty  and  pene¬ 
trating  to  its  lodging  by: 
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“all  road  ever  he  offended” 

made  the  weak  child  strong,  and  the  strong  man 
weak  with: 

“our  sweet  reprieve  and  ransom 
Tendered  to  him.” 

There  are  many  mansions  in  the  house  of  the  Master, 
some  for  poets,  some  for  Father  Tuncks  not  poets,  and, 
most  conceivably,  great  sheds  where  Felix  Randals  may 
to  their  hearts  content: 

“fettle  for  the  great  grey  drayhorse  his  bright  and 
battering  sandal.” 

We  should  be  fond  of  the  varied  eccentricities  in 
Hopkins.  He  has  invigorated  the  language  with  his 
manipulations.  I  like  his  idea  of  one  word : 
“cast-by-conscience-out  ” 

The  ambiguity  of  the  word  God  in  “Carrion  Com¬ 
fort,”  God  the  affliction  and  the  cure: 

“I,  wretch,  lay  wrestling  with  (my  God!)  my  God.” 
The  play  on  “immortal  diamond”  in: 

“a  flash,  at  a  trumpet  crash, 

I  am,  all  at  once  what  Christ  is,  since  he  was  what 
I  am,  and 

This  Jack,  joke,  poor  potshred,  patch,  matchwood, 
Immortal  diamond, 

Is  immortal  diamond.” 

In  1918,  when  Tuncks  had  been  dead  thirty  years, 
Gerard  Manley  Hopkins,  the  Jesuit  Poet,  came  into  his 
own.  He  died,  thinking  himself  a  mediocrity.  He  was 
quite  aJble  to  utter  with  his  last  breath : 

“I  am  so  happy,  I  am  so  happy.” 

Fameless  and  all!  Robert  Bridges,  upon  assuming  the 
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Laureateship,  published  his  verses  out  of  loyalty. 
Bridges  will  not  be  remembered  for  his  verse,  creditable 
as  it  is.  He  will  “live”  only  as  the  man  who  took  a  chance 
on  the  verse  of  his  old  friend  and  confidant,  Father 
Tuncks,  hardly  conscious  of  the  Gerard  Manley  in  them. 
“Tuncks  is  a  good  name, 

Gerard  Manley  Tuncks, 

Poor  Tuncks! 

We  know  Our  Lord  by  him!” 
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The  Most  Beautiful  Thing  In  The  World 

I  think  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  the  world  is  blood, 
Although  there  is  a  close  second 
And  that  is  mud. 

I  would  like  to  see  blood  pouring  in  torrents 
All  over  the  earth. 

And  if  there  was  mud  it  would  add  to  my  mirth. 

That  is  why  I  am  for  the  Lend-Lease  measure, 

And  that  is  why  the  thought  of  being  drafted 
Gives  me  exquisite  pleasure. 

That  is  why  I  go  around  town, 

Saying  Lindbergh  is  potty, 

And  Wheeler  is  dotty, 

And  all  the  other  men, 

Who  say  we  are  just  doing  the  same  thing  over  again. 
They  say  these  silly  things  for  a  reason, 

And  I  know  why. 

Silly  fellows.  They  hate  blood. 

They  hate  to  see  men  die. 

Leo  J.  Murphy  ’42 
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Pass  the  Turkey,  Lad 


The  Case  of  the  Missing  Corpse 

Joseph  J.  Pazniokas  *42 

I. 

*  <Tj*UREKA!”  cried  my  friend  Lester  Lugg,  performing 
-La  handspring  with  such  violence  that  he  crashed 
through  the  window  and  went  sprawling  into  the  court¬ 
yard.  I  fished  him  out  of  the  rain-barrel  and  back  into 
the  room  with  a  rope  made  of  his  favorite  ties,  and 
helped  him  out  of  his  dripping  garments.  We  were  in 
our  bachelor  quarters  on  Bangley  Street,  in  the  rooms 
we  first  shared  during  our  college  days. 

Lester  was  an  interesting  character.  Though  ex¬ 
tremely  brilliant  in  physics  and  mathematics  (he  in¬ 
vented  a  perpetual  motion  machine  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  persuaded  him  to  destroy) ,  he  devoted  most  of  his 
time  to  the  study  of  crime.  It  was  a  theory  of  his  that 
crimes  would  not  be  committed  if  they  were  prevented. 
However,  we  disclosed  this  secret  to  no  one,  as  any  public 
action  taken  on  this  hint  would  have  deprived  my  friend 
of  his  favorite  hobby  as  amateur  sleuth. 
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Those  days  at  Bangley  Street — gone,  alas!  forever 
— -were  the  most  colorful  of  my  entire  life.  There  was 
seldom  a  dull  moment.  It  seemed  that  whenever  Lester 
yearned  for  action  or  I  racked  my  brain  for  an  idea  for  a 
Stylus  story,  something  would  turn  up  to  break  the 
monotony.  And  so  it  was  on  that  memorable  night. 

I  was  strutting  before  the  mirror,  admiring  my  re¬ 
flection,  for  I  really  looked  handsome  in  that  pink  tie  and 
yellow  vest.  Lester,  meanwhile,  was  slouched  over  his 
desk,  frowning  at  a  crossword  puzzle  before  him.  Sud¬ 
denly  he  found  a  correct  word,  and  it  was  this  event  that 
resulted  in  the  catastrophe  described  above. 

Lester  had  knotted  his  tie  and  was  combing  his  hair 
when  we  heard  the  outer  door  slam.  There  was  a  clatter 
of  footsteps  on  the  stairs,  and  the  door  of  our  room  was 
flung  open.  In  the  doorway  stood  one  of  the  largest 
figures  I  have  ever  beheld, — a  man  over  six  feet  tall,  built 
like  an  ox.  His  coat  was  open,  and  I  could  see  that  his 
shirt  was  soaked  with  prespiration.  In  his  right  hand 
he  held  an  ear  of  corn,  which  he  nibbled  as  he  looked 
from  Lester  to  me,  and  strove  manfully  to  keep  back  his 
tears.  These,  however,  trickled  down  his  ruddy  cheeks 
like  two  waterfalls.  I  saw  his  plight  immediately,  and 
hastened  to  fetch  salt  and  butter.  He  thanked  me  with 
a  humble  look,  and  ate  the  corn  in  silence.  When  he 
had  completed  his  meal,  he  took  a  rubber  ball  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  began  to  bounce  it  on  the  floor.  At  the  same 
time  he  wiped  away  his  tears  with  a  bright  red  bandana. 

“My  good  friend,”  said  Lester  in  the  kind  tones  he 
was  accustomed  to  use  in  addressing  all  his  clients  who 
were  over  six  feet  tall,  “there  is  something  on  your  mind; 
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otherwise  you  would  not  have  dressed  in  such  a  hurry 
to—” 

The  stranger’s  jaw  dropped.  “How  in  the  world — ” 
he  began. 

“Elementary,”  replied  Lester  modestly.  “A  white 
shoe  and  a  brown  shoe  do  not  normally  constitute  a  pair. 
Moreover,  one  of  the  shoes  (the  brown  one,  to  be  pre¬ 
cise)  is  on  backward.” 

“Of  course,”  agreed  our  visitor,  resuming  his  tac¬ 
tics  with  the  rubber  ball.  Lester  watched  for  an  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  seized  that  bothersome  sphere. 

“Now,  my  friend,”  he  said,  “speak.  I  can  see  that 
you  have  run  quite  a  distance.  You  could  have  pro¬ 
cured  the  butter  and  salt  elsewhere.  You  have  come 
here  on  professional  business.  What  is  it?” 

Our  visitor  cast  a  wishful  glance  at  the  ball  in  Les¬ 
ter’s  hand,  and  his  lip  trembled. 

“Come,  come,”  prompted 'Lester,  “you  are  conceal¬ 
ing  something.  Was  a  robbery  committed  ?  Did  you  find 
a  corpse  in  the  pantry?  Or,”  he  said  hopefully,  “may¬ 
be  two  corpses?” 

“It  was  only  a  robbery,”  replied  the  client. 

“Some  precious  jewel,  perhaps?  Or  a  valuable  coro¬ 
net  entrusted  to  you  by  some  royal  Arabian?” 

“No,  just  a  turkey.  I  had  retired  early,  and  when  I 
awoke  I  decided  to  have  a  little  bite.  But  much  to  my 
horror  I  found  the  icebox  open,  and  the  turkey  gone.” 

“Ah!”  exclaimed  Lester.  “The  Case  of  the  Missing 
Corpse!  Very  interesting!  Where  do  you  live?” 

“On  Engton  Street.  I’m  a  janitor  in  an  apartment 
house  there,  and  have  two  rooms  on  the  first  floor.  Please 
gimme  my  ball.” 
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“Here  you  are.  We’ll  go  right  over  and  examine  the 
scene  of  the  crime.” 

I  got  my  hat  and  followed  them  down  the  stairs. 
Out  on  the  sidewalk  Lester  turned  to  me. 

“A  pair  of  trousers,”  he  suggested,  “would  look 
much  better  with  that  yellow  vest  than  do  those  pa¬ 
jamas.” 

“All  right,  if  you  insist,”  I  mumbled,  and  turned  back 
to  the  door. 

“Meet  us  at  the  police  station,”  he  called.  With  that 
he  and  his  new  client  disappeared  into  the  darkness. 

II. 

Ten  minutes  later  I  rejoined  them  at  police  head¬ 
quarters.  The  sergeant  was  having  the  time  of  his  life 
playing  ball  with  our  late  visitor.  Lester  was  standing 
on  his  head  for  the  benefit  of  Policewoman  Brenda  Smith, 
who,  however,  pretended  to  ignore  him. 

“There’s  work  to  be  done,”  I  reminded  Lester. 
“Let’s  go.” 

He  joined  me  at  the  door  with  his  client,  who  had 
been  entered  on  the  records  as  Horatius  McNoodle. 

“Brenda’s  coming,  too,”  said  Lester,  as  the  police¬ 
woman  hastily  picked  up  pencil  and  notebook,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  us  out.  “We  need  a  real  detective  to  make  this 
official,”  he  explained. 

Officer  Mully  drove  us  down  to  the  apartment  house 
in  a  cruising  car.  The  scene  of  the  crime  was  at  the 
other  end  of  the  town,  and  to  this  day  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  how  Horatius  had  managed  to  run  all  that  dis¬ 
tance.  I  would  have  roller-skated. 

As  we  went  up  the  walk  leading  to  the  house,  a  voice 
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called  to  us  from  the  cruising  car. 

“Oh,  hello  sergeant,”  exclaimed  Lester  in  surprise, 
as  that  officer  got  out  of  the  car.  “How  did  you  get 
here?” 

“Sh-sh!  I  was  hiding  under  the  back  seat;  that’s  why 
you  didn’t  see  me.  Say,  do  you  expect  to  solve  the  mys¬ 
tery  tonight?” 

“We’ll  have  to,”  I  replied.  “This  isn’t  a  serial.” 

“Well,  so  long  then!”  called  the  sergeant,  “I’ll  be 
here  if  you  want  me.”  And  he  climbed  into  a  barrel 
standing  beside  the  house. 

Brenda,  Lester,  and  I  entered  the  house  with  the 
janitor.  Horatius,  who  had  put  away  his  ball  and  was 
now  eating  peanuts,  showed  us  to  his  rooms. 

“This  is  my  bedroom,  and  this  is  the  kitchen,”  said 
that  gigantic  janitor,  indicating  the  respective  rooms. 

Lester  made  a  hasty  survey,  examining  the  interior 
of  the  icebox  with  a  magnifying  glass.  He  managed  to 
find  a  few  morsels  of  turkey  left.  These  he  shared  with 
me. 

“Whose  room  is  that  at  the  end  of  the  corridor?” 
he  asked  the  janitor. 

“Prof.  Epsilon’s,”  replied  Horatius. 

“You  mean  Prof.  Egbert  Epsilon,  the  great  mathe¬ 
matician?” 

“The  same.  He’s  trying  to  find  a  sure-fire  method 
of  solving  differential  equations.  At  least  that’s  what 
he  says.  I  think  he’s  whacky.”  To  show  his  contempt 
for  the  famous  professor,  Horatius  took  a  tin  whistle 
out  of  his  pocket  and  played  a  merry  tune. 

Lester’s  interest  was  aroused.  “You  stay  here, 
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Brenda.  We’re  going  to  visit  Epsilon.” 

Leaving  Horatius  to  guide  Brenda’s  search  for 
clues,  Lester  and  I  walked  down  the  corridor. 

“He’s  still  up,”  observed  my  friend.  “There’s  a  light 
in  his  room.” 

Lester  knocked  at  the  door.  I  heard  a  rustling  of 
papers  and  a  slight  metallic  sound  before  a  tired  voice 
asked  us  to  enter. 

The  famous  professor  was  standing  beside  his  desk. 
He  held  a  cup  in  one  hand  and  a  spoon  in  the  other. 

“Eating  supper?”  asked  Lester  after  he  had  intro¬ 
duced  himself. 

“No,  Mr.  Lugg,”  replied  the  professor  pointing  to  a 
large  box  on  the  desk.  “I’m  about  to  feed  my  butter¬ 
flies.” 

“Isn’t  it  usual  to  kill  butterflies  when  making  a  col¬ 
lection?”  asked  Lester  in  surprise. 

“Oh,  I  couldn’t  do  that,”  said  the  professor  paling 
perceptibly.  “They’re  so  beautiful  and  harmless.” 

Lester  gulped.  Prof.  Epsilon  cautiously  opened  the 
box  and  transferred  some  of  the  solution  from  the  cup 
to  a  saucer  in  the  butterfly  domicile.  I  saw  Lester  snatch 
a  piece  of  paper  from  the  desk  and  slip  it  into  his  pocket. 

“I  hear  that  you’re  working  on  a  complex  problem 
in  mathematics,”  he  said,  merely  to  change  the  subject. 

“Ah,  yes,”  replied  Prof.  Epsilon.  “All  evening  I’ve 
been  working,  but  have  found  nothing  definite  yet.” 

“Very  interesting!”  murmured  Lester,  pacing  up 
and  down  the  room  with  his  chin  on  his  chest.  He  seemed 
to  be  absorbed  in  Epsilon’s  words,  but  I  could  see  that 
he  was  examining  the  room  closely.  To  help  the  amateur 
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sleuth  I  occupied  the  professor’s  attention  by  discussing 
the  flaws  Lester  had  discovered  in  the  fourth  dimension 
and  stating  the  reasons  why  my  friend  preferred  a  five- 
dimensioned  space. 

Lester  interrupted  our  little  discussion  by  yawning 
loudly  and  suggesting  that  we  leave  before  the  professor 
fell  asleep  in  his  tracks.  Prof.  Epsilon  warmly  begged 
us  to  call  again  soon.  So  sincere  was  his  interest  in  our 
company  that,  not  wishing  to  appear  ungrateful,  Lester 
and  I  helped  ourselves  to  a  box  of  cigars  as  we  left  the 
room. 

“The  plot  thickens!”  muttered  my  friend.  He  would 
say  no  more. 

“Oh  Lester!”  called  Brenda  when  we  entered  the 
kitchen.  “Here’s  another  mystery  for  you.”  Lester 
gasped  and  fell  back  against  me. 

Between  Brenda  and  Horatius  stood  a  person  whom  I 
at  first  glance  took  to  be  a  little  girl.  Another  look  as¬ 
sured  me  that  she  was  a  midget.  I  could  not  under¬ 
stand  the  change  that  had  come  over  Lester.  He  seemed 
dumbfounded,  but  swiftly  regained  his  self-control. 

“Lester,”  resumed  Brenda,  “this  is  Mrs.  Mike  Ross 
Kopick.  Her  husband’s  been  missing  for  a  month  ...” 

“She’s  a  friend  of  mine,”  interrupted  Horatius,  “and 
came  over  to  ask  if  I’ve  heard  any  word  of  her  husband.” 

“I  expect  to  find  him  soon,”  said  Lester  grimly.  “You 
may  rest  assured.” 

Mrs.  Kopick  thanked  him,  and  left  the  room. 

Lester  seized  Horatius  by  the  arm.  “Quick!”  he 
barked.  “Take  us  to  the  basement!” 

Horatius  led  the  way  downstairs.  Lester  looked 
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around,  signalled  us  to  be  silent,  and  walked  straight  to 
a  closed  door.  He  put  his  ear  to  the  keyhole,  and  for  a 
long  time  crouched  there  attentively.  Then  be  beckoned 
to  us  to  approach. 

“What’s  in  this  room?”  he  whispered  to  Horatius. 

“I  think  it’s  a  sort  of  storeroom.  It  belongs  to  Prof. 
Epsilon.  He  keeps  it  locked,  so  I  have  no  idea  of  what’s 
inside.” 

Lester  drew  a  bunch  of  keys  from  his  pocket,  and 
after  several  attempts  opened  the  door.  We  tiptoed  in, 
and  Lester  swept  the  room  with  the  janitor’s  flashlight. 
The  place  looked  like  a  library,  but  there  was  a  stove  in 
the  center,  and  a  wash-basin  in  a  corner.  Against  a  wall 
was  a  ladder  reaching  up  to  the  ceiling,  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  ladder  was  a  bunk.  But  what  interested  Lester 
most  was  a  small  table  which  stood  against  the  wall  at 
our  left.  The  flashlight  showed  what  appeared  to  be  a 
small  toy  typewriter.  Lester  stared  at  this,  then  took 
a  piece  of  paper  from  his  pocket  and  scrutinized  it.  I  felt 
his  fingers  dig  into  my  arm  as  he  whispered  hoarsely, 
“The  mystery  is  solved, — or,  should  I  say,  both  mysteries 
are  solved.” 

He  whispered  a  few  words  in  Brenda’s  ear,  and  she 
disappeared  up  the  stairs  with  Horatius. 

A  brief  search  of  the  room  resulted  in  the  discovery 
of  the  turkey  in  a  compartment  in  the  wall. 

“Hold  this,”  commanded  Lester,  giving  me  the  fowl. 
Then  taking  a  piece  of  twine  out  of  his  pocket,  he  mount¬ 
ed  the  ladder  and  made  the  string  secure  to  a  pair  of  nails 
in  the  ceiling. 

“Now  to  get  our  man,”  he  muttered  as  we  left  the 
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room  and  climbed  the  stairs.  Despite  my  questions  he 
refused  to  offer  any  further  information. 

We  put  the  turkey  back  in  the  icebox  and  walked 
down  the  corridor  to  Epsilon’s  door.  Lester  knocked. 
There  was  a  slight  pause  before  the  tired  voice  answered. 

The  professor  welcomed  us  warmly  when  we  entered, 
but  Lester  ignored  him.  Instead  he  walked  straight  to 
the  wastebasket  and  peered  in. 

'‘Aha!”  he  exclaimed.  “Just  as  I  thought!”  And 
reaching  into  the  basket  he  drew  out  a  very  sheepish  and 
bewildered  looking  little  man. 

“Pleased  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Mike  Kopick,”  chirped 
Lester,  as  he  placed  that  unhappy  fellow  on  the  floor. 
“Good  boys  don’t  steal  turkeys.” 

“So  you  think  you’re  smart,”  growled  the  midget, 
and  before  we  could  make  a  move,  he  had  drawn  a  gun. 
“Now,  Mr.  Lugg,  kindly  step  aside  and  let  a  gentleman 
pass.” 

Lester’s  eyes  twinkled,  but  he  did  not  move. 

“I  said  step  aside!39  repeated  Kopick  angrily.  “Move, 
or  I’ll  drill  you!” 

“Ho,  ho!”  laughed  Lester.  “There’ll  be  no  bloodshed. 
This  is  a  comedy.” 

Kopick  was  furious.  Taking  careful  aim,  he  pulled 
the  trigger.  A  cigarette  popped  out  of  the  gun. 

“Thanks,”  murmured  Lester.  “Got  a  match?” 

Mike  sullenly  gave  him  a  book.  After  a  few  puffs, 
Lester  resumed  the  conversation. 

“It’s  no  use,  Mike.  We  know  you’re  hiding  from 
your  wife.  And  you  might  have  got  away  with  it,  if 
you  hadn’t  swiped  that  turkey.  Going  to  throw  a  little 
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party  for  the  boys,  eh?” 

“All  right,  you’ve  got  me,”  moaned  the  miserable 
midget.  “I  confess.” 

“Did  you  note  that,  Brenda?”  called  Lester. 

“I  sure  did,”  replied  that  young  lady,  jumping  down 
from  the  chandelier  where  she  had  concealed  herself. 
“And  now,  Mr.  Kopick,”  she  said,  waving  her  notebook, 
“if  you’ll  kindly  sign  on  the  dotted  line  ...” 

m. 

“It  was  really  an  intriguing  case,  considering  the 
nature  of  the  offence,”  commented  Lester,  as  we  sipped 
our  tea  back  on  Bangley  Street.  “Kopick  made  a  full 
confession  at  headquarters.  He  had  lost  heavily  in 
cards,  and  knew  that  his  wife  would  learn  of  his  re¬ 
verses.  So  he  pulled  the  old  disappearing  act.  For  some 
reason  he  chose  Prof.  Epsilon  as  a  protector,  and  con¬ 
vinced  the  old  man  that  he  was  a  butterfly  in  distress. 
The  professor  naturally  welcomed  the  poor  insect,  and 
Mike  soon  became  a  favorite. 

“Living  a  month  on  sugar,  water,  and  honey,  how¬ 
ever,  is  no  joke.  Mike  finally  could  stand  it  no  longer, 
so  he  stole  the  turkey  from  the  janitor’s  icebox.  Find¬ 
ing  the  fowl  much  too  big  for  his  own  dinner,  hungry  as 
he  was,  he  decided  to  invite  several  of  his  friends  for  a 
feed  while  the  professor  was  out  teaching  class.  But  we 
foiled  his  plans.” 

“But  how  in  the  world  did  you  arrive  at  the  solu¬ 
tion?”  I  asked.  “The  whole  affair  is  more  a  mystery  to 
me  than  ever.” 

“It  was  quite  simple,”  replied  Lester,  lighting  his 
pipe.  “I  got  the  first  clue  when  we  knocked  at  Epsilon’s 
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door.  Remember  the  rustling  of  papers  and  a  sort  of 
metallic  clang?  And  when  we  entered  the  room  there 
were  no  papers  in  sight.  When  Prof.  Epsilon  said  that 
he  had  been  working  on  the  problem  all  evening,  I  became 
convinced  that  I  was  on  the  right  track.  I  looked  in 
the  wastebasket  and  found  it  empty.  Can  you  imagine 
spending  an  evening  on  differential  equations  without 
messing  up  the  room  with  papers  ? 

“There  wasn’t  even  a  sign  of  mathematical  work  on 
his  desk.  However,  I  saw  something  that  looked  like  a 
code  message,  so  I  slipped  it  into  my  pocket. 

“And  I  saw  something  else.  On  the  floor  beside  the 
wastebasket  were  several  books.  On  one  of  them  I  no¬ 
ticed  a  small  footprint.  I  thought  nothing  of  it  at  the 
moment,  because  anyone  interested  in  butterflies,  as 
Prof.  Epsilon  is,  would  in  all  probability  be  interested  in 
children.  When  I  met  Mrs.  Kopick,  however,  and  learned 
of  her  husband’s  disappearance,  I  realized  the  full  signifi¬ 
cance  of  my  discovery.  That  is  why  I  had  Horatius  take 
us  to  the  cellar.  I  was  convinced  I  would  find  the  solu¬ 
tion  in  the  basement.  You  noticed,  of  course,  that  the 
little  room  was  right  below  Epsilon’s  office?  The  lad¬ 
der  and  the  bunk  were  not  unexpected,  but  the  typewriter 
proved  a  very  valuable  link  in  the  story.” 

“What!”  that  toy  typewriter?”  I  asked  in  surprise. 

“Not  a  toy,”  replied  Lester,  “but  a  real  honest-to- 
goodness  machine  built  especially  for  Mike.  When  I  con¬ 
sulted  the  code  message,  I  saw  that  the  mystery  was 
solved.  Here’s  the  message.” 

I  took  the  paper  and  read : 
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K  havd  an  dxgfa  lafgd  gjfkeh.  Sdlll  s hafd  kg 
glmlffls  mlfnkng.  Mkkd. 

“I  make  nothing  of  it,”  I  said,  tossing  the  paper  hack. 

“It  w as  clever  of  me,  I  admit,”  replied  Lester  with 
his  customary  modesty.  “Remembering  that  I  had  seen 
a  large  book  on  the  chair  before  Epsilon’s  desk,  I  reasoned 
that  Mike  had  used  the  professor’s  typewriter.  There¬ 
upon  I  formed  a  fantastic  hypothesis.  If  Mike  used  the 
touch  system,  and  if  he  was  accustomed  to  use  a  small 
typewriter,  then  when  using  a  large  typewriter,  he  would 
undoubtedly  run  into  trouble.  By  comparing  the  code 
message  with  the  keyboard  of  Kopick’s  machine,  I  dis¬ 
covered  that  my  hypothesis  was  correct.  He  had  had 
no  difficulty  in  striking  the  keys  in  the  first  two  rows. 
But,  due  to  his  small  reach,  in  typing  the  letters  occurring 
on  the  third  land  fourth  rows  he  had ,  in  each  case,  fallen 
short  by  one  row.  Thus,  the  first  letter  K  was  meant  to 
be  I,  etc.” 

“Amazing!”  I  said. 

“No  doubt  he  saw  has  mistake  after  he  finished,  and 
disregarded  the  paper.  The  message  was  too  silly-look¬ 
ing  for  Mike  to  fear  it  would  implicate  him.  However,  it 
turns  out  to  be  practically  a  confession  in  itself.  The 
message  is :  I  have  an  extra  large  turkey.  We’ll  share 
it  tomorrow  morning.  Mike. 

“I  sent  Brenda  and  Horatius  up  to  prevent  the  es¬ 
cape  of  the  culprit  by  the  corridor.  By  tying  the  trap¬ 
door  with  that  piece  of  twine  I  prevented  his  escape 
through  the  wastebasket.  You  see,  I  had  already  de¬ 
duced  that  the  rustling  sound  we  had  heard  was  the 
sound  of  Mike  jumping  into  the  wastebasket.  He  used 
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all  that  paper  to  start  the  fire  in  his  stove.  The  me¬ 
tallic  clang,  of  course,  was  the  trapdoor  slamming  shut. 
Mike  probably  returned  to  Epsilon’s  room  as  soon  as  we 
left.  When  we  returned,  he  tried  to  escape  by  the  same 
way.  I’d  like  to  have  seen  the  expression  on  his  face 
when  the  trapdoor  failed  to  open.” 

“I  liked  the  sheepish  appearance  he  presented  when 
you  yanked  him  out  of  the  wastebasket,”  I  chuckled. 

“That  was  good,”  agreed  Lester. 

(71  had  almost  forgotten,”  I  added  hastily,  “Horatius 
has  asked  us  to  come  over  for  a  turkey  dinner  tomorrow.” 

‘*Yippee!”  cried  Lester,  performing  a  back  somer¬ 
sault  with  such  vigor  that  he  crashed  through  the  win¬ 
dow  and  went  sprawling  to  the  courtyard  below. 

But  being  too  exhausted  for  further  fishing,  I  retired 
immediately. 
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The  Lover 

I  heard  the  Lover  sing 
A  song  of  love  to  me, 

And  no  voice  ever  sang 
Quite  so  compellingly. 

And  though  I  ran  from  it 
And  double-locked  my  door, 

I  heard  Him  singing  yet 
More  sweetly  than  before. 

Edward  F.  Myers,  Jrv  ’43 
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Dialogue  For  a  Sunday  Morning 

She  said :  Darling,  why  do  you  look  like  that, 
Staring  goldily  into  the  sun  ? 

He  said :  Mother  dear,  there  is  a  world,  I  see, 
Waiting  wearily  to  he  won. 

She  said :  You  cannot  win  the  world,  today, 
With  verbs  and  nouns. 

He  said :  I  can  win  the  world  with  adjectives, 
And  turn  them  into  crowns. 

She  said :  There  is  so  much  lovely  silliness 

In  men.  You*!!  be  late  for  Mass. 


Leo  J.  Murphy  ’42 
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Spring  Styles  That  Never  Change 


Keeping  in  Style 

Bernard  Frazier  *41 

1HAVE  the  laughable  idea  that  style  is  not  something 
with  which  you  can  keep  in  style.  You  cannot  say  that 
this  is  style  in  writing  and  unless  you  write  this  way 
you  are  not  writing  in  a  proper  style.  There  are  as  many 
different  styles  in  writing  as  there  are  different  men 
writing  things.  Style  is  not  an  external  adornment  like 
spelling  and  grammar  and  punctuation.  It  is  something 
deeper.  It  is  something  which  shines  through  a  man’s 
writing  and  tells  you  that  here  is  a  man  thinking — a 
man  who  isn’t  rubber  stamping.  Here  is  a  man  whose 
writing  is  not  an  echo  but  a  new-born  voice.  In  other 
words,  if  there  are  other  words,  style  tells  you  that  a 
man  is  human  and  alive  and  awake  to  the  wonder  and 
newness  of  life. 

Quite  a  few  writers  have  picked  up  the  idea  from 
some  old  fogy  of  a  high  school  teacher  they  had  that 
style  is  something  that  is  stuck  on  pieces  of  writing  like 
a  paper-clip  to  hold  them  together.  Style  is  not  mere 
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filigree,  no  matter  how  exquisite.  There’s  an  example 
of  What  I  mean  in  that  last  sentence;  mere  didn’t  add 
anything,  it’s  just  another  dead  word  that  it  has  become 
the  custom  to  use.  But  I  suppose  it  is  nice  to  toss  in  a 
mere  or  something  like  it  once  in  a  while.  They  say  it 
gives  oomph  to  your  expression.  But  it  is  not  style. 
Style  is  something  that  gives  coherence  to  a  man’s 
thoughts  as  soil  gives  coherence  to  a  farm,  or  love  gives 
coherence  to  a  marriage.  Style  cannot  be  blueprinted 
or  textbooked.  It  is  just  there,  that’s  all.  It’s  like  per¬ 
sonality — it’s  a  natural  mystery. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  writer  without  style.  He 
may  have  a  good  style,  or  he  may  have  a  rotten  style, 
but  he  has  a  style.  Chesterton,  like  every  other  writer 
who  ever  wrote  or  will  ever  write,  had  style.  I  take  him 
in  preference  to  myself,  for  example,  because  most  of 
you  know  his  style,  whereas  you  don’t  yet  know  mine. 
His  style  was  something  that  made  you  say,  “Here  is 
a  piece  of  writing  by  Chesterton!”  Take  an  example: 

“For  religion  all  men  are  equal,  as 
all  pennies  are  equal,  because  the 
only  value  in  any  of  them  is  that 
they  bear  the  image  of  the  King.” 

That,  you  would  know,  was  by  Chesterton.  You  knew  it 
was  by  him  and  by  no  one  else. 

You  could  also  say,  “Here  is  something  like  Ches¬ 
terton.” 

“I  really  like  work;  it 
fascinates  me.  I  can  sit  and 
look  at  it  for  hours.” 
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That,  you  must  say,  is  like  Chesterton.  But  when  you 
said  something  was  like  Chesterton  you  were  conscious 
of  its  (being  an  imitation.  And  you  realized  more  than 
ever  that  it  was  not  honest  writing.  Unless  a  writer 
writes  in  his  own  style  he  is  a  phoney!  Honest  writing 
is  the  only  way  what  is  written  will  mean  something, 
not  just  make  sense  as  words  do  when  they  are  put 
down  in  good  form  and  consecutive  order,  but  language 
that  affects  people;  in  other  words,  literature. 

The  problem  of  style  is  a  bothersome  one.  You  can 
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be  either  honest,  straightforward  and  personal  in  what 
you  write  and  say  that  writing  is  putting  one  word  at 
a  time  down  after  another  without  bothering  about  style ; 
or  you  can  fake  like  those  writers  of  newspaper  serials, 
or  synthetic  True  Story  experiences.  If  you  practice 
literary  honesty  you’ll  probably  be  poor,  in  fact  I  can 
almost  guarantee  it,  but  you’ll  have  a  much  bigger 
chance  of  being  happy.  And,  say,  do  we  have  to  make 
the  bank  account  our  standard  of  value  just  because  the 
rest  of  the  world  has?  Do  we  have  to  be  commercial 
writers?  Have  you  ever  seen  a  commercial  writer  who 
was  happy?  Or  if  he  was  content  with  faking,  maybe 
it’s  a  good  thing  he  didn’t  become  a  real  writer. 

Another  thing  about  having  a  straightforward  style 
is  the  need  of  simplicity  or  understandability.  Every 
writer  should  aim  at  having  what  he  writes  understood 
by  the  greatest  number  or  else  his  works  tend  to  be  but 
a  lot  of  words,  words,  words.  That’s  why  specialized 
writing  for  technical  magazines  is  seldom  good  writing 
though  usually  good  grammar.  I  don’t  know  why  text¬ 
books  and  people  tangle  up  writing  so  instead  of  simply 
saying  that  it  should  be  simple. 

Maybe  that  antique  phrase  “straight  from  the 
shoulder”  isn’t  so  bad  after  all.  It  would  help  a  lot  of 
people  who  think  they  know  what  writing  is  to  come  to 
their  senses  and  realize  how  little  a  manner  of  writing 
matters  and  how  much  a  true,  honest,  simple,  straight¬ 
thinking  person  behind  what  is  written  is  what  counts 
and  is  what  gives  writing  style,  personality,  individu¬ 
ality,  or  whatever  you  call  it. 

Simplicity  burns  on  a  page  like  a  star. 
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I  know  it’s  a  corny  ending  for  an  essay  to  quote 
somebody.  To  finish  with  a  quote  isn’t  being  done  these 
days.  It’s  not  artistic,  they  say — it’s  not  artful — and  a 
lot  of  other  baloney.  But  it’s  the  way  I’m  ending  this. 
I’m  going  right  ahead  and  quote  Sister  Mary  Madeleva, 
Sister  Madeleva  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross.  She 
said  something  that  could  be  applied  to  writers  who  are 
being  ruined  by  believing  they  have  to  put  style  into 
their  writing:  “Why  do  you  wrap  your  wisdom  in  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  words?”  That’s  the  way  I’m  ending  this.  It’s 
not  good  style.  But  here’s  the  point:  it  is  my  style. 
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Little  Gray  Mice , 

Tonight  in  Your  Hidden  Lairs” 


Lie  Close 


The  Goodness  of  a  Mouse 

Thomas  J.  Heath  '43 

ALL  things  brought  into  creation  are  good.  Nothing, 
of  itself,  is  evil.  This  is  true,  and  most  times  quite 
obvious.  Money,  we  say,  is  good,  although  today  it  has 
assumed  an  evil  purpose  and  is  usually  employed  as  a 
poor  means  to  a  poorer  end.  Yet,  inherently,  it  is  good. 
And  this  I  fully  realize.  There  can  be  no  argument 
raised  against  it.  Thesis  after  thesis  explains  the  great 
goodness  of  manual  labor,  the  essential  virtue  of  fish  on 
Friday — all  the  apparently  evil  things,  infinitely  good. 
And  I  quite  agree.  Yet  for  years  there  has  been  smoul¬ 
dering  within  my  brain  something  which  seemed  to  bla¬ 
tantly  contradict  all  these  obvious  truisms.  I  dared  not 
bring  it  to  light,  for  if  I  were  wrong,  oh!  the  humili¬ 
ation!  the  shame!  the  disgrace  of  the  consequences!  So 
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I  kept  it  deep  and  dark  within  me,  never  daring  to  dis¬ 
close  my  secret. 

Recently,  however,  an  incident  occurred  which  al¬ 
lows  me  now  to  confess  this  mental  tumor,  and  to  speak 
openly  about  it. 

You  see,  ever  since  I  was  knee  high  to  a  grasshop¬ 
per’s  offspring,  I  have  often  puzzled  over  the  apparent 
absence  of  any  goodness  in  a  mouse.  For  this  animal, 
however  small  or  insignificant,  has  always  brought  fear 
and  distress  into  the  homes  he  menaces.  Never  has  he 
authored  a  good,  virtuous  or  honorable  deed.  He  bur¬ 
rows  into  sugar  bags,  nibbles  at  the  cracker  box,  and 
generally  frightens  people  to  death.  Perhaps.  I  say 
there  are  people  who  live  wicked  lives  and  deserve  to  be 
frightened,  but  certainly  not  as  violently  as  when  en¬ 
countered  by  a  cheese-seeking  mouse.  I  can  remember 
rather  vividly  my  sister  and  mother  both  marooned  on  a 
kitchen  chair,  both  screaming  hysterically,  and  both 
completely  at  a  loss  to  defend  themselves  against  this 
audacious  creature,  who,  sitting  quite  nonchalantly  on 
the  linoleum,  munched  on  an  old  slipper.  The  riddle  be¬ 
came  more  involved  the  morning  I  put  on  my  shoe,  laced 
it  up,  and  while  eating  breakfast,  nearly  choked  when 
something  nibbled  on  my  toe.  A  mouse  in  a  shoe  is  a 
most  uncomfortable  experience,  and  hardly  decent  com¬ 
pany  for  five  toes  and  a  stocking. 

So,  you  see,  years  of  watchful  waiting  have  done 
nothing  but  add  more  evidence  against  the  character 
and  general  disposition  of  this  peculiar  animal  with  the 
disproportionate  tail. 
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Last  night,  however,  with  the  family  safely  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  a  quiet  game  of  “Pick-up-Sticks” — quiet,  I 
suppose,  because  brother  John,  lying  prone  on  the  rug, 
was  about  to  break  the  household  record  which  I  had 
set  years  ago,  and  which  no  one  had  ever  legitimately 
approached — while  thus  absorbed,  I  repeat,  sister  Mary 
saw  a  mouse.  Needless  to  say,  my  record  was  not  broken, 
for  the  prevailing  serenity  was  shattered  when  Mary 
leaped  from  the  floor,  clambered  aboard  the  table, 
pointed  to  a  far  comer,  screamed,  “Over  there  ...  a 
mouse,  a  mouse!” 

The  family  immediately  attempted  to  join  Mary  on 
the  table.  I  arrived  a  split-second  too  late  and  could  not 
find  even  standing  room.  In  my  desperate  attempt  to 
find  refuge  I  tripped  over  Father,  sitting  quite  compla¬ 
cently,  sidewise,  in  the  Morris  chair,  his  feet  curled  deli¬ 
cately  over  the  arm.  My  composure  was  shattered  al¬ 
together  when  I  tumbled  full  length  and  arrived  in  the 
very  comer  the  mouse  was  last  seen.  With  the  cries  of 
“watch  out,  he’ll  bite  you”  ringing  in  my  ears,  I  scram¬ 
bled  to  my  feet,  staggered  into  the  next  room  to  escape 
the  jeers  of  my  solicitous  family.  Such  humiliation,  I 
realized,  could  be  redeemed  only  by  capturing  the  ani¬ 
mal  and  holding  him  triumphantly  aloft  for  all  to  see. 
So  I  returned  to  the  chamber  of  chaos  with  an  enormous 
piece  of  cheese,  and  a  rug  beater,  both  borrowed  from 
the  pantry.  My  plan  was  to  lure  the  beast  into  the  open 
with  the  cheese,  then  splatter  him  into  kingdom-come 
with  my  rug  beater.  Not  too  delicate,  but  extremely 
effective,  I  thought. 

John,  from  his  vantage  point  atop  the  table,  elected 
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himself  referee,  appointed  his  cowering  companion,  my 
sister,  as  official  timekeeper.  Father  was  to  figure  the 
mathematical  probability  of  my  chances,  while  Mother, 
seated  noisily  on  the  base  end  of  the  piano  keyboard, 
intended  to  halt  the  struggle  when  blood  spilled — on  her 
rug. 

The  room,  once  a  scene  of  calm  fraternity,  had  now 
assumed  a  strange  likeness  to  the  ancient  Roman  amphi¬ 
theatre.  I,  the  gladiator,  armed  to  the  teeth  with  cheese 
and  rug  beater;  the  mouse,  a  starving,  infuriated  beast 
waiting  for  its  chance  to  lunge;  the  family,  a  Roman 
audience,  and  every  bit  as  critical.  I  rolled  my  sleeves, 
prepared  for  battle. 

My  first  obvious  strategem  was  to  place  the  cheese 
in  the  corner  where  the  mouse  made  his  first  unexpected 
entrance,  and  to  await,  with  poised  weapon,  the  arrival 
of  my  opponent.  We,  all  of  us,  waited  calmly  and  ex¬ 
changed  whispered  conjectures  as  to  the  efficacy  of  my 
rug  beater,  the  shrewdness  of  the  mouse,  the  magnetism 
of  the  cheese. 

But  we  had  not  long  to  wait  for  presently  there  was 
a  faint  scratching  within  the  wall.  It  grew  louder.  Grad¬ 
ually  we  became  tense.  My  heart  boomed  against  my 
ears ;  my  hand  quivered  as  it  prepared  for  the  kill.  The 
scratching  became  more  intense.  Tick  . .  .  tick . . .  tick  . . . 
then  nothing,  then  the  tick  .  . .  tick  .  . .  tick  .  . .  then  com¬ 
plete  silence  in  which  all  eyes  stared  transfixed  at  the 
cheese;  all  waiting  .  .  .  waiting  for  the  attack.  Of  a 
sudden  a  scream  shattered  the  room,  a  quick,  short, 
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shrill  scream  which  completely  demolished  our  nerve — 
and  made  us  all  jump  three  feet. 

My  mother  was  clutching  her  foot,  pointing  gro¬ 
tesquely  under  the  piano.  She  blurted  between  screams, 
“Mouse,  under  the  piano  .  .  .  mouse!”  I  leaped  to  the 
rescue,  managed  to  land  safely  on  the  swivel  stool  which 
leaned  dangerouly  against  the  piano  uprights.  After  re¬ 
righting  it,  I  bent  over  to  comb  the  floor  with  my  beater. 
It  was  then  I  discovered  directly  beneath  the  stool  an  old 
bean  bag.  It  must  have  fallen  from  the  piano  and  brushed 
against  the  foot  of  my  very  tightly-strung  mother.  She 
had  taken  it  to  be  a  mouse.  I  held  the  bean  bag  up,  and 
for  twenty  full  minutes  we  laughed,  roared,  gurgled;  we 
fell  into  serious  spasms  of  uncontrolled  mirth  at  the 
expense  of  one  blushing  woman  who  could  not  distin¬ 
guish  between  a  bean  bag  and  a  mouse. 

“Bean  bags,”  she  explained,  “don’t  have  tails,  but 
they  do  feel  creepy.” 

However,  the  real  item,  the  mouse,  was  still  alive 
and  threatening,  so  we  had  to  resume  positions,  recom- 
mense  our  defense  program. 

The  family  again  were  hushed,  and  once  more  listen¬ 
ing  for  the  ominous  ticking  within  the  wall.  Again  the 
tenseness  came  upon  us;  again  I  quivered  while  waiting 
for  the  kill — and  again  the  noise.  The  faint  tick-ticking 
became  stronger,  nearer.  We  drew  breath  and  waited. 
Tick  .  .  .  tick  .  .  .  tick  .  .  .  and  then  we  all  saw  him  at 
once.  In  one  huge,  whistling  arc  I  brought  my  beater 
down.  Whack!  In  a  lesser  arc  I  brought  it  up  again  to 
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discover  I  had  missed. 

“There  he  goes!” 

“Where?” 

“There,  under  the  bookcase!” 

“No  ...  no,  no,  no,  he’s  under  the  chair!” 

“What  chair?” 

“Your  chair!” 

“I  see  him!” 

Whack! 

“I  missed!” 

“No,  you  nipped  him!” 

“Yeah,  but  he’s  gone!” 

“No  .  .  .  no,  he’s  here  under  the  radio!” 

The  room  was  a  bedlam  of  noise,  confusion  and 
laughter.  I  was  leaping  in  all  directions,  swinging  my 
rug  beater  in  lariat  fashion,  waiting  until  I  could  lash 
out  for  the  kill.  John  had  vaulted  from  his  table  down 
to  the  floor,  up  again  to  the  chandeliers.  Father  had 
swallowed  a  burning  cigarette,  Mary  was  on  the  verge 
of  a  good  long  cry.  Mother  had  fainted. 

Yet  the  mouse  was  still  alive,  and  loose. 

John,  from  his  crow’s  nest,  was  bellowing  directions. 

“How  many  times  do  I  haff  ta  tell  ya,  he’s  under 
the  radio,  now  get  over  there  and  wing  ’im.” 

“I  see  him  .  .  .  shhhhhhhhhhhhh.” 

I  sneaked  over,  raised  my  weapon,  rattled  the  radio, 
and  viciously  swung  when  the  beast  darted  out  from  his 
place  of  refuge. 
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*‘1  got  ’im  .  .  .  he’s  all  blood  .  .  .  he’s  a  gonna!” 

Dropping  to  the  floor,  John  came  over,  inspected 
the  corpse,  solemnly  raised  my  right  hand,  proclaimed 

me  “The  winnah _ ”  He  went  over,  looked  at  my  sister’s 

watch,  continued  .  .  in  eighteen  minutes,  twenty-two 
seconds.” 

I  viewed  the  room,  or  perhaps  the  wreckage  of  the 
room,  for  what  with  overturned  chairs,  rumpled  carpets, 
disarranged  furniture  covers,  and  grotesquely  hanging 
curtains,  I  was  reminded  of  Winthrop  Beach  after  a  tidal 
wave.  Yet  amidst  the  ruins  was  the  far  more  ruined 
mouse,  and  he,  after  all,  was  the  vanquished  foe. 

Father  came  over,  patted  my  shoulder,  mumbled, 
“Magnificent,  magnificent  .  .  .  Such  courage.”  And  he 
smiled.  My  weeping  sister  managed  to  sniff  back  a  tear 
and  foolishly  grin  congratulations  at  me,  and  Mother, 
quite  alive,  now  that  the  mouse  was  dead,  rubbed  her 
hands,  announced  that  a  pie  would  have  to  be  served  in 
celebration  of  the  victory. 

After  disposing  of  the  corpse,  we  attempted,  futile- 
ly,  to  rearrange  the  room,  and  restore  it  to  some  recog¬ 
nizable  degree  of  normalcy.  The  battle  was  reviewed 
and  discussed  in  a  mature,  philosophical  light.  We, 
each  in  turn,  managed  to  bring  out  the  indispensable 
part  we  played  in  the  capture  of  the  beast.  Brother  John 
maintained  the  victory  was  entirely  due  to  his  unerring 
directions;  which,  we  agreed,  was  quite  true — for  no 
one  does  argue  with  brother  John.  I  rather  uselessly 
explained  that  the  plan,  its  execution,  and  the  death 
of  the  mouse  were,  in  part,  due  to  my  foresight  and  pres- 
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ence  of  mind.  But  I  could  find  no  supporters.  Why, 
sniffling  sister  Mary  clearly  demonstrated  her  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  struggle,  and  claimed,  rather  vaguely,  that 
without  her  we  could  never  have  succeeded. 

However,  all  this  argument  was  halted  when  it  was 
announced  that  “pie  was  on  the  table.”  We  all  forgot 
trivialities,  sat  down  to  something  really  important. 

And  funny,  but  with  a  steaming  mouthful  of  hot 
apple  pie,  I  glanced  toward  the  cheese,  solemnly  swal¬ 
lowed  the  food,  reflected  that  there  was,  after  all,  a 
great  deal  of  goodness  in  a  mouse. 

“May  I  have  some  more  pie,  please?” 
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Section  ’44 

Sonnets  love  no  favor  though  literary  fashions  change.  With 
this  key  the  Freshman  unlocks  his  heart.  We  are  impressed. — Ed. 

Sea-Sand 

What  are  you,  jailer  of  infinity, 

Whose  scalloped  fringe  edges  the  wave  upturned 
Which  steals  coolness  till  your  limbs  lie  burned 
By  scathing  sun  beside  the  retreating  sea  ? 

Are  you  the  (boundaries  of  foreign  lands 
Where  piquant  junks  and  galleons  are  still 
The  servants  of  the  larking  pirate’s  will — 

Or  but  a  toy,  bright  under  childrens’  hands  ? 

No.  You  are  memory  of  time-honored  past, 

Of  happy  youth  and  winsome  lass  who  play 
At  games  between  your  dry  and  brown-ribbed  bars; 

You  are  the  whitened  cove  where  fishers  cast, 

Where  weeds  and  crabs  and  dreamed-of  castles  lay 
And  shells  were  strewn  in  glints  like  powdered  stars! 

John  F.  Elliott 
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Friends 

My  friends  of  old,  I  ask,  where  are  they  now? 

Do  not  the  ties  of  life  still  for  them  bind 
Or  do  they  live  no  more  save  in  my  mind  ? 

Did  they  become  the  ghosts  behind  the  plow 
That  furrows  up  the  trouble  in  my  brain, 

Lays  bare  the  anguish,  roots  amidst  despair 
And  loneliness?  For  friends  alone  repair 
The  wound  the  plow  has  opened  to  the  rain. 

I  do  not  see  them  here  about  the  land ; 

I  cannot  see  them  through  the  weeping  sky; 

And  yet  I  look  and  no  more  lonely  I 
Who  in  a  sudden  glory  understand. 

They  are  around  me — and  I  know  it  now 
Feeling  a  hand  with  mine  upon  the  plow. 

Philip  Wessling 


Resignation 

If  I  could  once  more  wander  through  the  vale 
Of  summer’s  youth  until  eternity 
Shall  bloom  for  all  alike  and  never  pale 
But  on  and  on  according  to  decree — 

If  I  could  break  the  cold  and  ice  that  crush 
The  last  remaining  life  slow  from  this  pod 
That  once  was  young  and  green  and  quick  to  flush, 
But  now  decayed  is  ready  for  the  sod — 

Ah  then  I  could  relive  those  summer  years 
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Wihen  flowering  youth  was  burgeoned  without  care, 
Thoughtless  of  barren  boughs  and  wintry  fears 
Spending  their  fall  delighted  with  their  fare; 

But  since  my  season  is  life’s  own  command 
I  will  relent  and  try  to  understand. 


Fred  F.  Furfey 


c\9do 


Departure 


If  I  but  feel  the  warmth  of  summer  days 
Or  shiver  at  the  winter’s  lonely  chill; 

If  I  upon  spring’s  newest  flowers  gaze 
Or  watch  the  daisies  whiten  on  the  hill; 

Or  hear  at  evening  the  homeward  kine 
Lowing  toward  Vesper  as  they  slowly  go ; 

If  I  but  catch  the  scent  like  honeyed  wine 
Which  breezes,  after  rain  has  fallen,  blow; 

Immediately  then  my  thoughts  revert 

To  just  such  times  when  I  knew  just  such  joy ; 

When  in  my  heart  there  was  no  present  hurt 
And  I  was  but  an  unsuspecting  boy ; 

But  now  you  have  gone;  and  each  succeeding  season 

Is  a  reminder  of  remembered  treason. 


John  McNamara 
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Eagle  of  the  World 

Above  the  mountain  peaks  all  white  with  snow 
Beyond  the  green  valley  thus  the  eagle  glides; 

He  swoops,  he  soars — beholds  the  ocean-tides 
Plashing  from  thence  to  where  the  rivers  flow; 

And  what  to  him  if  fierce  the  bright  winds  blow  ? 

Joy  is  his  wing  and  all  his  life  is  pride 
And  the  stern  will  of  him  his  only  guide 
While  he  aloft  looks  down  on  all  below. 

Free  through  the  sky,  free  through  the  boundless  space 
He  sees  ’midst  red  and  gold  the  sun  descend ; 

Beholds  in  that  large  and  unrestricted  place 
The  little  stars  that  with  the  dark  contend ; 

Beholds  all  free — except  the  human  race 

Chained  and  confined  by  bonds  it  cannot  rend. 

Thomas  Mooney 
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The  Sad  Heart  Toiling , 
Slaving,  Suffering  In  Maine 


Love  and  Sammy  Shafter 

Joseph  G.  Dever  ’42 

PART  THE  THIRD  (Cont.)  :  Faust  and  Mephistopheles 

“They  acted  like  perfect  cutthroats,  especially 
Dolokhof,”  said  the  visitor.  “He  is  a  son  of 
Marya  Ivanovna  Dolokhova — such  an  excellent  woman, 
just  think  of  it !  Can  you  imagine  it  ?  The  three  of  them 
somehow  got  hold  of  a  bear,  took  it  with  them  into  a 
carriage  and  carried  it  to  the  house  of  some  actresses. 
The  police  hastened  to  apprehend  them.  They  seized  the 
officer  and  tied  him  back  to  back  to  the  bear  and  threw 
the  bear  into  the  Moskva;  the  bear  started  to  swim  with 
the  officer  on  his  back.” 

TOLSTOI — War  and  Peace. 
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IT  WAS  Saturday  night  in  Lewiston  and  a  little  Jew  boy 
was  afflicted  with  a  great  loneliness.  He  was  lonely, 
first,  because  he  was  Sammy  Shatter,  because  love  had 
left  no  door  ajar  wherein  he  could  enter;  and  then,  he 
was  lonely  because  this  was  Saturday  night,  this,  the 
night  in  all  the  earth  when  men  must  be  lonely,  this,  the 
night  when  all  men  must  find  some  balm,  some  soothe 
for  the  soul-ache  of  loneliness,  the  dull  interminable 
throb  of  loneliness.  Saturday  night!  Altar  of  solace  and 
of  pain,  what  sacrifice  may  we  make  you  ?  What  largesse 
may  be  strewn  at  your  feet?  What  futilities  may  we 
perform  for  your  demoniacal  diversion  ?  Where  lies  your 
magic,  who  dares  rend  your  spell?  Hey-oh-holee-a,  Sat¬ 
urday  night,  princess  of  futility,  queen  of  hope  aban¬ 
doned,  mistress  of  the  puppets! 

Supper  was  over,  and  Madame  having  gone  to 
Augusta  on  a  visit  to  a  sick  relative,  Sammy  and  I  went 
to  work  on  the  dishes.  Here  was  testimony  to  what  some 
would  call  the  foolishness  but  what  I  would  call  the  in¬ 
nate  goldenness  of  this  little  French-woman.  She  had 
known  us  hardly  a  night  and  a  day  when  off  she  flut¬ 
tered,  leaving  everything  at  our  disposal,  silverware, 
groceries,  jewelry,  et  al;  to  us,  three  perfect  strangers. 
Oh,  you,  Madame,  wherever  we  may  be;  you,  Madame, 
little  French  lady,  little  universal  mother,  wherever  time 
may  take  us,  you  will  always  be  the  definition  of  warmth, 
always  the  deposit  of  goodness,  in  this  early  and  tur¬ 
bulent  episode  of  our  lives. 

I  was  chuckling  over  a  letter  Sammy  had  shown 
me;  he  had  received  it  in  the  afternoon  mail  and  it  went 
something  like  this: 
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July,  1940 


Dear  Sammy: 

Please  write  to  ma. 

Yours  truly, 

Aaron 

What  economy!  What  impact!  And  all  on  a  great 
white  sheet  of  stationery  in  a  fetching  and  official  look¬ 
ing  envelope. 

“An’  I  thought  I  had  something,”  sighed  Sam,  with 
a  half -smile  and  the  image  of  home  in  ‘his  eye.  He  felt 
rather  good,  however,  as  he  had  written  that  long-looked 
for  letter  only  the  night  before.  He  had  sent  his  mother 
some  money  and  had  told  her  of  the  new  world  and  of 
the  new  heroes  he  had  come  to  know : 

“And  tell  Aaron  that  I  have  met  a  poet  and  that  not 
only  is  he  a  poet,  but  he  is  a  swell  guy.  He  gave  me  a 
few  poems  and  I  will  show  them  to  Aaron  and  he  will 
not  believe  me  when  I  tell  him  that  I  saw  this  fellow 
Gerry  write  them  in  front  of  my  own  two  eyes.  This  is 
such  an  interesting  life,  Ma,  and  if  it  wasn’t  for  the  fact 
that  I  miss  you  so  much,  and  Aaron  and  Pa,  if  it  wasn’t 
for  that  I  would  be  having  a  real  swell  time.  Anyway, 
I  am  still  managing  to  have  a  good  time.  There  is  an 
old  Irishman  on  the  truck  and  he  is  so  funny.  When  he 
is  not  drunk,  he  is  getting  drunk.  He  borrows  a  lot  of 
money  off  me,  but  I  am  glad  to  give  it  to  him  because 
he  is  my  friend.  And  Gerry’s  pal  is  my  friend.  I  have 
never  seen  two  like  them.  He  is  Gerry’s  biggest  critic, 
and  if  you  did  not  know  Gerry  you  would  think  that  he 
hated  this  fellow  very  much.  But  I  know  them,  at  least, 
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by  now,  and  he  is  the  best  friend  Gerry  has  ever  had. 
He  is  so  big-hearted  and  understanding  with  me,  you 
would  like  him,  Ma,  honest  you  would.  The  fellow  who 
drives  the  truck  is  a  big  silent  guy  and  he  handles  the 
wheel  as  if  he  was  a  part  of  it.  You  would  think  that 
he  was  a  mother  and  that  the  truck  was  a  baby  the  way 
he  cares  for  it  and  fusses  over  it.  And  Maine  is  so  beau¬ 
tiful,  Ma.  It  is  like  a  chain  of  Franklin  Parks  surrounded 
on  one  side  by  the  Blue  Hills  and  on  the  other  by  a 
dozen  Revere  Beaches.  Only  in  the  cities  is  it  not  so 
beautiful.  There  are  mills  in  the  cities  and  they  smell 
something  awful;  like  the  abbatoir,  Ma.” 

Sammy,  by  dint  of  dutiful  application,  had  washed 
all  the  dishes  and  was  drying  his  hands  long  before  I 
had  reached  the  halfway  mark  in  the  drying  end  of 
the  bargain. 

“Can  I  help?”  he  asked. 

“Thank  you,  generous  heart,  many  thanks,  much 
thanks,  but  your  work  is  done.  Go  and  dry  your  heart! 
This  is  Saturday  night  and  you  are  lonely.  Go  and  walk 
the  night,  Sammy.  Put  on  a  white  shirt  and  your  new 
white  ducks  and  walk  the  night.  You  should  be  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  Sammy,  all  dressed  in  white.  You  look  like  a  fat 
little  Christian  walking  in  the  May  procession.  You 
dress  like  a  child,  Sammy,  go  walk  the  night  like  a  child. 
That  great  olive  face  will  look  like  some  old  moon  of 

Palestine  flowering  out  of  a  field  of  white  cloud  and 
white  desert  and  pale  white  cloud.” 

How  many  nights  had  I  seen  it?  Old  Orchard, 
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Portland,  Lewiston  and  afterwards,  I  suppose,  Rumford, 
too.  Supper  over,  Creedin  off  somewhere  writing  and 
pouring  over  books,  myself  perhaps  ready  for  a  good 
night’s  rest,  and  Sammy,  poor,  love-starved  Sammy 
Shatter.  Strange  that  a  boy  with  a  mother  like  Sammy’s 
should  hunger  after  love.  Mother-cherished  since  in¬ 
fancy,  whence  sprang  this  inordinate  hunger  after  wom¬ 
ankind  in  the  heart  of  a  young  man  whose  emergence 
from  adolescence  must  have  been  by  this  time  well  pro¬ 
nounced  ?  It  was  something  of  a  poetry,  something  clearly 
out  of  the  province  of  flesh.  He  had  sublet  his  loneliness 
to  Creedin  before  whose  enigmatic  weathers  of  passion 
it  was  never  a  stir,  a  zephyr.  Sammy  all  slicked  up  and 
shining  in  all  his  handsome  ugliness: 

“Jist  goin’  for  a  walk!” 

“Okay,  Sam,  but  get  back  early;  seven  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  you  know!” 

For  a  walk,  Sammy?  Night  after  night,  sometimes 
with  Creed  or  Pat  or  myself,  but  more  often,  alone,  all 
alone 

“on  a  wide,  wide  sea.” 

If  there  was  a  beach,  then  down  to  the  boardwalk;  if 
there  was  a  park,  then  a  bench  under  some  moon-fruited 
tree;  if  there  was  a  mill,  then  down  by  the  often  un- 
poetic  mill-stream.  And  concerning  these  many  junkets 
he  would  tell  great  stories,  great  poetry,  coming  from 
Sammy;  of  how  there  were  so  many  pretty  girls  and 
yet,  not  one;  and  of  how  there  were  so  many  young 
couples  walking  by  an  ocean,  or  in  a  park,  or  by  a  great 
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mill,  and  of  how  one  heart  and  one  soul  were  the  only 
couple  Sammy  Shatter  knew  as  he  walked  where  lovers 
walked  and  breathed  the  air  lovers  breathed,  night  by 
night  in  the  nights  of  summer.  So  it  was,  that  we  came 
to  love  Sammy;  'his  song  was  never  a  whimper  and  in  it 
Creedin  found  a  strength  that  he  had  need  of,  and  in 
Creedin,  Sammy  buried  all  weakness,  all  travail,  for 
theirs  was  a  kinship  of  poets  out  of  strange  lands,  come 
together  in  a  strange  new  world. 

Pat  and  Charlie  had  a  room  down  on  Canal  Street. 
Down  by  the  ball  grounds  where  a  vast  fungus  growth 
of  canvas  and  convoluting  electric  lights  known  as 
Blaney  Shows,  Inc.,  was  holding  sway  and  unburdening 
the  little  Saturday  night  French  of  their  mill-sweat 
dollars.  Sam  had  gone  out  ostensibly  to  pay  a  call  on 
Pat  but  actually  to  hurl  himself  into  the  maw  of  hu¬ 
manity  and  tinseled  futility  that  is  a  vast  and  noisy  New 
England  Carnival. 

I  dropped  in  on  Creedin  where  he  lay  all  askew  on 
one  of  our  beds  surrounded  by  floes  of  books  and  notes 
and  crumpled  sheets  of  paper.  Immediately  after  supper 
he  had  retired  to  the  semi-quiet  of  this  immaculate  little 
room  that  now  knew  the  ravages  of  sprawling  young 
men  for  the  first  time. 

Me:  May  I  come  in? 

He:  Oh,  sure;  where’s  Sammy? 

Me:  He’s  off  again,  Creed,  out  questing  again! 

He:  Is  he?  .  .  .  Poor  Sam,  but,  then,  not  so  poor! 

Me:  How  do  you  figure  it? 
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He :  Oh,  it’s  just  that  his  frailty  has  a  simplicity  and 
honesty  about  it  that  makes  it  refreshing.  Sammy’s  the 
happiest  fellow  on  earth,  only  he  doesn’t  know  it.  If  he 
did  know,  he’d  be  unhappy.  Because  he  is  inarticulate 
and  inchoate  in  his  emotional  unrest,  it  all  resolves  itself 
into  a  kind  of  envious  simplicity.  He’s  a  lucky  little  stiff. 

Me:  Well,  that  being  so,  what  kind  of  emotional  un¬ 
rest  would  you  say  was  in  opposition  to  Sammy’s?  I 
mean,  why  is  he  a  lucky  stiff? 

Creedin  sat  up,  ran  his  fingers  through  his  hair  and 
looked  at  me  as  if  seeing  me;  then,  as  if  there  had  been 
some  sort  of  an  adjustment  made  on  his  eyes,  he  looked 
at  me  without  seeing : 

“Sammy  wants  a  girl,  he  wants  some  cute  little  thing 
to  call  his  own.  He  is  that  way  because  it’s  only  right 
at  his  age  to  be  that  way,  and  more  so,  because  he’s  built 
differently  from  the  average  fellow;  he  really  and  truly 
has  a  greater  capacity  for  the  joyous  companionship  of 
a  girl-friend  than  the  usual,  come-day  go-day  person.  Be¬ 
cause  he’s  homely  and  bashful  and  incoherent,  the  girls 
won’t  give  him  a  second  look.  They  fail  miserably  in  that 
they  have  missed  the  real  Sammy,  the  genuinely  golden 
personality,  the  staunch  and  loyal  character  that  looms 
so  greatly  under  a  mere  shard  of  physical  unattractive¬ 
ness.  But  Sammy  doesn’t  know  this;  he  really  thinks  he’s 
repulsive,  and,  rather  absurdly  spurred  on  by  this  con¬ 
sciousness  of  his  handicap,  he  lets  himself  out  in  ever- 
increasing  efforts  to  find  some  one  little  female  who  will 
listen  to  his  song.  And  so  he  is  lonely,  and  as  he  thinks, 
unhappy.  But  his  loneliness  is  positive.  He  knows  what 
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he  wants ;  why  he  wants  what  he  wants  does  not  matter 
to  him.  He  is  fixed  securely  to  a  purpose  and  sooner  or 
later  he  will  find  his  door.” 

Me:  What  of  the  other  side,  what  of  the  case  in 
opposition  to  Sammy’s? 

He:  No  one  can  ever  want  a  thing  and  not  want  it 
at  the  same  time.  You  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon. 
But  there  are  so  many  of  us  trying  to  do  these  things. 
We  muster  all  our  energies,  bend  them,  enslave  them,  in 
one  great  hodgepodge  of  contradictories.  Sammy  is 
positive,  he  has  taken  a  stand ;  some  one  else  is  negative, 
he,  too,  has  aligned  himself  with  something;  but,  what  of 
the  gravitators,  the  dingers  to  pendulums,  the  detectors 
of  evil  in  good,  the  champions  of  good  in  evil?  “It  may 
be  hot  or  cold,  but  be  it  lukewarm,  I  will  spit  it  out  of 
my  mouth.”  There  are  so  many  of  us,  so  many  poor 
wretches,  seeing  in  the  poor  wretch  of  a  Sammy  the  lesser 
wretch,  the  bigger  man. 

I  began  to  see  that  which  I  had  not  seen.  Here  was 
Creedin  singing  his  song  of  unhappiness,  the  swelling 
lyric  of  indecision  and  straddle,  the  furtive  universe  of 
the  non-committal.  Creedin  seeing  in  little  Sammy  some¬ 
thing  that  he  needed  so  desperately  himself;  Sammy 
looking  to  Creed  for  the  something  that  he  lacked,  the 
gold  of  externals,  and  the  yet  greater  gold  of  spiritual 
magnetism  for  the  happy,  unhappy  little  Jew  boy. 

One  poet  stood  before  a  blinding  firmament  of  rhazda 
and  human-beings;  they  were  like  swarms  of  moths  fan¬ 
ning  in  the  arc-lights,  in  the  light  of  ravenous  eyes,  and 
lustreless  eyes!  Carnival,  oh,  it  is  carnival,  please  hurry! 
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One  other  poet  betook  himself  to  writing  a  letter  to 
one  he  would  have  loved  but  that  he  was  a  poet: 

Lewiston,  Me. 

July,  1940 

My  Dear  Emily: 

I  suppose  I  should  apologize  for  not  writing,  but  if 
I  did,  I  should  be  guilty  of  an  insincerity,  for  there  is 
no  apology  in  my  heart.  Your  letters  were  most  hearten¬ 
ing  and  deserved  a  fullness  of  return  which  I  am  unable 
to  give.  You  say  you  love  me  not  knowing  whom  you 
love.  Not  only  am  I  unworthy  of  your  love  but  I  am  in¬ 
capable  of  receiving  it.  Why  do  you  love  me,  or  rather, 
why  do  you  think  you  love  me  ?  Is  it  not  because  I  have 
led  you  to  believe  that  such  was  my  feeling  for  you  ?  Did 
I  not  speak  of  love  to  you  out  of  a  heart  crammed  with 
a  warmth,  a  pulse,  which  knew  no  fire  or  beat  but  in 
you?  You  were  right,  oh,  so  terribly  right,  in  concluding 
that  I  loved  you,  that  the  words  which  I  spoke  were  only 
a  pleasant  accompaniment  to  the  certitude  which  you 
fully  possessed,  the  knowledge  that  I  loved  you,  because 
such  things  are  of  a  fate,  inevitable,  the  love  of  a  young 
man  for  a  beautiful  and  true-gold  young  lady. 

Emily,  something  that  was  me  is  no  longer  me. 
Something  has  died,  something  strange  and  unfamiliar 
has  been  born  in  me.  It  is  a  something  that  is  alien  to 
the  you  that  was  me,  something  not  Emily. 

Maine  has  worked  some  change  in  me.  I  do  not  mean 
Maine  as  you  know  it,  or  as  the  ordinary  traveler  would 
know  it,  or  even  as  some  native  who,  in  a  sense,  would 
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best  know  it.  It  is  the  Maine  of  the  poet,  it  is  a  little 
Jew  boy,  it  is  a  river,  a  mill,  or  a  little  French  girl.  My 
God,  Emily,  it’s  dead,  all  dead,  all  our  love,  all  my  love 
for  you,  ashes  and  dust,  and  every  dream  with  it. 

I  have  tried  so  hard  not  to  forget,  but  to  no  avail. 
What  has  happened  to  me  ?  I’m  the  same  person,  you’re 
the  same  Emily.  Your  letters  sing  with  all  the  depthless 
ebon  of  your  hair,  with  all  the  radiant  wonder  and  mys¬ 
tery  of  your  eyes,  with  the  sullen  rip-tide  of  dusty  pearl 
that  so  often  descends  over  your  face.  I  see  you  still,  as 
you  were  when  I  worried  your  heart  till  you  let  me  in, 
till  you  let  me  tell  you  of  the  great  architecture  of  song 
I  would  some  day  build.  Oh,  Emily,  it  is  gone,  all  gone, 
your  face  some  exquisite  cameo  in  the  foyer  of  memory. 

And  remember  Wolfe?  Remember  how  I  used  to 
read  you  what  I  called  “The  Poetry  of  Thomas  Wolfe”? 
Remember  how  I  used  to  propound  the  theory  that 
all  Wolfe  needed  to  make  him  the  greatest  novelist 
in  America,  past,  present  and  future,  all  he  needed 
was  a  good  healthy  dose  of  Catholicism?  I  said  I’d 
do  it!  I  said  that  realism  and  Catholicism  were  com¬ 
patible.  I  told  you  that  over  and  above  all  playing  of 
the  “sedulous  ape,”  I  truly  experienced  a  kinship  with 
this  torrential  undisciplined  style  of  his.  I  swore  I’d  add 
a  little  discipline,  temper  it  with  truth,  the  greatest  tester 
of  all.  And  you  understood;  you  lifted  me  out  of  despair 
when  they  began  to  reject  my  writings;  you  let  a  little 
air  out  of  my  head  when  some  prominent  young  poet  told 
me  I  had  real  talent.  Our  love  grew  and  was  in  harmony 
with  all  creation. 
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There  is  a  carnival  here  tonight,  Emily.  You  know 
the  chimera  which  I  ascribe  to  Saturday  night.  I  am 
going  out  there  and  find  Sammy.  There  will  be  hordes 
of  people  milling  about  the  place  but  I  am  so  sure  I  will 
find  him.  He  will  be  abysmal  in  his  loneliness  and,  oh,  so 
glad  to  see  me.  Poor  Sammy!  if  he  could  but  see  you, 
Emily,  I  am  quite  sure  he  would  think  himself  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  some  earthly  beatific  vision. 

Good-bye,  dear  Emily ;  do  not  try  to  reason,  only  pray 
for  me  that  there  may  be  an  Easter  in  my  heart.  I  shall 
try  so  hard  to  write  you  soon  again.  Please  do  not  write 
to  me;  not  only  am  I  unworthy,  but  I  feel  that  all  this 
is  best  unsung.  May  I  only  hope  to  find  my  way  back  to 
your  light.  Good-bye,  dear  Emily,  but  not  good-bye,  I 
pray. 

Gerald 

.  .  .  and  there  it  was,  as  it  had  always  been,  as  it 
would  always  be,  he  felt.  There  it  was,  there  under  the 
friendly  July  stars,  under  the  beaming  moon,  under  the 
chaste  carnival  of  heaven.  This  other  carnival,  this 
clutterhouse  of  lights  and  summer  heat  and  tawdriness, 
this  kaleidoscopic  night  dazzling  with  tinseled  women 
and  hungered  men,  this  midway  of  night,  this  night  of 
furied  futilities ;  men  spending  money,  men  making 
money.  Oh,  it’s  carnival  time,  oh,  hurry,  hurry,  hurry! 

“Hodgepodge  of  night  and  light  is  carnival.  Here, 
Gerry,  here,  come  and  find  the  little  poet.  Here-oh, 
hurry-oh,  hey!” 

He  stood  before  the  grand  entrance  to  Blaney  Shows, 
Inc.;  before  the  volcanic  eruption  of  swarming  men  and 
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wood  shavings  and  cheap  music.  It  had  hit  him  like  some 
great  explosion  as  he  rounded  the  corner  which  laid  it 
bare  and  showering  with  brilliance  against  the  charcoal 
face  of  night.  It  was  a  vast  chemistry  of  luminosity  and 
raucousness ;  it  was  some  sister  of  the  sun  that  had  plum¬ 
meted  to  earth  in  one  resplendent  collision  with  darkness 
and  shadow.  He  paid  ten  cents  and  was  admitted  to  the 
grounds;  he  let  himself  be  borne  away  on  the  tides  of 
humanity,  the  eddies,  the  calms,  the  ebb  and  the  rip.  All 
was  light  and  voice  and  music  and  mad  laughter,  all  was 
carnival;  hurry,  oh  hurry,  it’s  carnival  time! 

What  is  there  about  the  roisterous  levity  of  carnival 
that  is  life?  A  birth  of  energy  upon  entering  the  mid¬ 
way,  a  life  of  spending  this  energy  in  frenzied  futility  of 
walking  and  stopping  and  laughing,  one  hopelessness  of 
circling,  walking  in  a  never-ceasing  ortbit  of  incandesence 
and  mongrel  sound,  all  the  slopes  and  slips  of  the  emo¬ 
tional  scale. 

“Around  and  around  he  goes  and  where  he  stops, 
nobody  knows!” 

Whither  he  went  he  did  not  know;  why,  neither  did 
he  care.  It  might  have  been  Canal  Street  and  he  looking 
for  Sammy;  it  might  have  been  Boston  and  he  not  know¬ 
ing  Sammy  but  looking  for  something  that  was  the  same. 
Oh,  the  wonder  of  it!  This  great  and  ragged  processional 
of  human  beings  with  but  a  single  will  and  purpose,  to 
go  around  and  around,  to  stop  where,  no  one  knows! 

A  voice  from  another  and  distant  world  was  speaking 
out  some  meaningful  song.  He  listened  for  a  moment,  held 
by  the  gripping  letters  of  reality  it  spelt.  It  is  Peter-Paul  : 
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“One!” 

“Where  is  Sammy?” 

“Two!” 

“I’ll  try  the  side-show,  he  may  be  there.” 

“Three!” 

“It  is  so  warm  here!  Oh,  excuse  me!  (My,  but  she’s 
pretty!)” 

“Four!” 

“Did  I  hurt  your  toe?  I’m  terribly  sorry.” 

“Five!” 

“I’m  looking  for  a  friend  of  mine!  You’d  know  him 
if  you  saw  him.  Short  and  chunky  and  olive-skinned.  He’s 
all  dressed  in  white,  you  couldn’t  miss  him.  Phew!  What 
a  mob!” 

“Six!” 

‘Oh,  I’m  from  Boston!  Yes,  we’re  just  going 
through.” 

“Seven!” 

“I’m  going  to  get  something  in  the  way  of  a  cold 
drink.  Would  you  like  to  come  along?” 

“Eight!” 

“Yvonne,  eh  ?  I’m  Gerry.  We’ll  keep  an  eye  out  for 
Sammy!  Gosh,  what  a  mob!” 

“Nine!” 

“I  take  it  you’re  French.  You  know,  I  like  your  city 
very  much,  in  fact,  I  like  all  of  Maine.” 

“Ten!” 

“Say,  there’s  a  place.  Well,  how  do  you  like  that! 
‘Le  Coq  d’Or,  Tables  Pour  Les  Femmes!’  The  Golden 
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Rooster  with  tables  for  ladies  tented  and  crowing  in  the 
battered  heart  of  Blaney,  Inc.  Shall  we  go  in?” 

'‘Eleven!” 

Good  night,  Peter-Paul!  You  will  strike  twelve  and 
one  and  all  the  gongs  of  time,  you  will  strike  again.  But 
only  eleven  have  I  heard  for  at  eleven  there  sprang  a 
flower  out  of  the  weed  of  carnival  and  I  have  plucked  it, 
if  only  for  a  time,  if  only  till  the  stroke  of  twelve  which 
I  will  not  hear.  Good  night,  Peter-Paul,  my  ears  are  dead 

to  your  song  because  my  heart  is  ever  singing  it.  Peter- 
Paul,  good  night! 

“Oooooo  Celeste!  I  met  the  strangest  fellow.  He 
was  looking  for  his  friend  in  the  side-show  when  he 
stepped  on  my  toe.  And  cute?  Gee,  you  should  see 
his  'black  hair  and  the  way  he  smiles.  He  took  me  to 
the  Coq  d  Or  and  bought  me  sandwiches  and  ginger-ale 
and  everything.  We  were  there  almost  until  one  and  he 
was  drinking  beer  all  the  time.  He  said  such  funny  and 
such  pretty  things.  About  how  I  was  the  Queen  of 
France  and  that  this  carnival  was  my  court.  He  would 
laugh  and  sing  and  drink  his  beer.  He  told  me  he  was 
a  college  boy  and  that  he  was  lonely  for  something  he 
could  not  understand.  But  he  was  not  drunk.  When  he 
left  he  did  not  reel  or  act  like  a  fool.  Oh,  he  was  so 
nice!  .  .  .  And  Celeste,  you  know  what  I  did?  I  kissed 
him  good  night.  And  you  know  what  he  said?  He  said 
that  I  was  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  and  that  he  would 
never  in  all  his  life  forget  me.  I  shall  never  forget  him 
either,  Celeste,  for  he  is  a  real  Prince  even  if  I  did  not 
tell  him  so.  Oooooo!!” 
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There  it  was,  as  it  would  always  be.  Lights  flicker¬ 
ing  as  myriads  of  booths  and  amusements  were  shrouded 
in  darkness.  Overhead,  that  other  carnival  flickering, 
too,  as  stirring  sun,  sighing  from  within  the  shredded 
quilts  of  night,  pestered  the  candle-like  stars.  Another 
night’s  work  ended.  More  money  made,  more  hearts 
broken;  more  hungers  allayed,  more  thirsts  slaked!  July 
slipping  into  August  and  soon  April  again.  Oh,  Boston 
to  Lewiston  and  back  again!  Hurry,  hurry,  hurry.  It’s 
carnival  time.  Oh,  please  hurry. 

He  doubled  back  along  Canal  Street  at  quarter  of 
two  in  the  morning,  of  a  summer  Sunday  morning  under¬ 
neath  a  sky  that  was  a  herculean  contest  between  day 
and  night.  What  a  surety  the  finding  of  Sammy  had 
been  to  him  earlier  in  the  night.  He  somehow  knew  that 
Sammy  had  not  been  there  for  it  had  been  of  an  in¬ 
evitability;  he  knew  he  would  have  found  him.  Where 
had  Sammy  gone  ?  Pat’s  place,  he  would  try  Pat’s  place 
before  going  home;  perhaps  Sammy  would  be  there. 

He  reached  the  rooming  house  that  stood  inaus- 
piciously  across  from  the  wreckage  of  what  once  was 
great.  In  the  murk  that  would  soon  be  half-light  he  sur¬ 
veyed  the  fast-augmenting  humility  which  is  tent  and 
girder,  banner  and  pole,  which  was  once  carnival.  “It 
is  like  a  great  ship  of  night,”  he  thought,  “which  must 
always  dash  itself  to  pieces  against  the  shoal  of  day.” 

He  entered  the  ground-floor  of  the  house.  There  was 
a  small  night-light  burning  in  the  hall  and  he  walked 
quietly  but  decisively  to  where  he  knew  Pat  was  staying. 

Outside  the  door  he  paused  for  a  moment.  There 
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was  a  sound  inside  as  of  heavy  breathing.  He  listened 
attentively  and  detected  another  and  more  noticeable 
movement  as  of  some  one  shifting  in  a  chair.  He 
knocked  softly  and  went  in. 

Bed,  chair,  table,  bulb,  four  quarts  of  beer  and  three 
human  beings.  One  is  sleeping  on  the  bed,  almost  naked 
but  for  a  pair  of  white  shorts ;  his  name  is  Sammy  Shat¬ 
ter.  Another  sits  on  the  chair  by  the  table,  drinking 
cold  brown  beer  and  turning  to  look  at  still  another  who 
has  entered  from  the  night.  The  man  at  the  table  is 
Patrick  Dacey,  drunkard,  of  Boston,  Mass.  The  intruder 
is  one  Gerald  Creedin,  drunkard  of  living,  also  of  Boston. 

“Aw  Gerry  me  bye,  come  in!  Aw,  I’m  glad  ta  see  ya! 
Sit  down  an’  have  a  glass  of  beer,  bye!  Aw,  Gerry!” 

“No  thanks,  Pat!  What’s  the  story  on  Sammy? 
Is  he  staying  here  for  the  night?” 

“Well,  I  dunno,  Gerry!  Ya  see  he  was  goin’  across 
to  the  carnival  there,  but  he  began  talkin’  with  me. 
Charlie  came  in  with  the  beer  and  I’ll  be  a  black  and  tan 
if  Sammy  didn’t  begin  to  drink  with  me!” 

There  is  a  policeman  in  Lewiston  who  has  a  strange 
story  to  tell.  He  may  tell  of  a  morning  staggering  under 
the  ever-lessening  burden  of  night,  when  he  walked  his 
beat  along  by  the  mill,  down  along  Canal  Street  where 
the  festered  water  rushes.  Of  how  he  saw  an  apparition 
that  was  not  an  apparition  loping  along  Canal  Street, 
that  was  a  carved  and  animated  olive  in  b.v.ds.,  with  all 
the  roundness  of  an  olive  and  all  the  swift  contortion  of 
an  olive  tree  in  a  mad  March  wind.  Of  how  he  saw 
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another  figure  in  a  torrent  of  pursuit  burst  from  a 
doorway  and  make  off  in  the  direction  of  the  rollicking 
olive,  of  the  galloping  olive  tree.  And  tell  he  may,  of 
how  he,  too,  became  a  pursuer  in  the  half-light  of  that 
infant  Sunday  morning;  pursuer,  pursuing  the  pursuer 
who  pursued  the  pursued.  No  matter  why;  only  pursue 
in  the  morning,  merry  mad  morning.  Then,  he  may  re¬ 
late  how  the  second  overtook  the  first  and  that  the  third 
overtook  the  first  and  second,  by  the  poised,  impatient 
mill-stream.  There  was  a  struggle,  he  may  say ;  one  was 
shouting : 

“Oh,  you  Sammy,  oh,  you  drink  now,  do  you!  Oh, 
I’ll  fix  you!” 

And  one  was  praying: 

“A,  Gerry,  wait!  Gerry,  wait!  I  only  had  a  couple! 
A,  whitaya  doin’!  A!” 

And  one  was  saying: 

“Here,  you  two,  here!  HEY!” 

The  officer  may  cell  of  how  the  one  who  was  dressed 
for  swimming  went  into  the  swim,  into  the  great  stink¬ 
ing  swim,  into  the  conduit  of  a  mill  where  the  water  is  oh 

“so  fugitive  and  silver  sweet!” 

He  may  further  tell  of  how  the  one  who  was  not 
dressed  for  swimming  suddenly  remembered  that  the 
one  who  was  dressed  for  swimming  could  not  swim.  He 
may  tell  with  a  denominator  of  profanity  how  in  the  in¬ 
terposition  of  law  and  order  between  rescuer  and  flound- 
erer,  said  interposer  accompanied  the  rescuer  with  all 
grace  and  maudlin  celerity  down  into  the  stink.  Three 
stood  in  tungidity  up  to  their  knees,  where  drowning  was 
a  consideration  for  Lilliputians  and  where  the  new  Lew- 
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iston  jail  house  was  a  consideration  for  two  young  poets, 
the  nakedness  of  one  undetected  beneath  gay  trappings 
of  burnished  slime,  vintage  Androscoggin. 

On  Monday  morning  Charlie  Deal  and  I  went  to 
work  on  the  jobber,  who,  providentially  for  the  culprits, 
had  managed  to  get  himself  married  to  a  niece  of  the 
Police  Chief.  The  jobber  went  to  work  on  the  niece,  who 
in  turn  went  to  work  on  the  Chief.  Thanks  to  what  were 
indeed  corporal  works  of  mercy,  two  chastened  young 
disturbers  of  the  peace  went  to  work  on  a  big  red  truck 
that  had  much  to  do  farther  up  the  Androscoggin. 

“Oh,  wait  till  we  get  to  Rumford,  oh  Samee,  oh,  bye. 
Well  find  you  the  nicest  girl,  oh  Samee,  oh  bye!  If  you 
don’t  get  a  sweetheart  in  Rumford,  Sammy,  you’ll  never 
get  one.  Can  you  spare  a  quarter,  Sammy,  I’d  like  to  get 
some  tobacco! . Samee! 

(To  be  Continued) 
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Patches  and  Paragraphs 


Sketches 

Joseph  T.  Nolan  ’42 

South  Station  Poetry 

RAILROAD  stations,  even  the  smallest,  are  romantic. 

They  are  the  grand  swapping-place  of  people,  and 
people,  even  the  drabbest,  bring  romance. 

Grand  Central,  like  everything  else  in  New  York,  is 
the  biggest.  It  is  often  described  by  that  badly-worked 
word  of  “Cathedral” — as  if  you  could  hear  Mass  at  its 
Information  Booth  instead  of  Saint  Patrick’s.  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  with  its  crude  iron  rafters,  would  accordingly 
qualify  as  a  cathedral  in  construction.  Once  enamored 
of  this  financial  splendor,  you  learn  regretfully  that  Bos¬ 
ton  is  only  a  bean-town,  and  its  station  a  humble  depot. 

But  Boston  needs  a  poet  for  its  station — a  poet  to 
cry  the  beauty  of  its  breadth  and  vision,  to  link  it  to  some 
chamber  at  Versailles.  Let  him  pen  the  sheer  marble 
plunge  of  its  hallway,  and  catch  the  sadness  and  the 
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satire  of  its  people.  Let  him  stand  in  its  swirling  center, 

at  eight  of  a  week-day  morning.  .  .  . 

% 

The  great  trains  are  snorting  and  huffing  like  dis¬ 
gruntled  bears,  inching  into  their  sidings,  jetting  forth 
their  passengers  in  even-spaced  streams.  The  long  mar¬ 
ble  concourse,  its  walls  unbulged,  its  rafters  still  un- 
rung  with  the  cheers  yet  to  echo  the  Alma  Mater.  A 
Redcap,  adjusting  his  namesake.  A  dispatcher  sounding 
off,  like  Rudy  Vallee’s  old  song.  A  coffin  wheeled  by, 
spilling  dead  blossoms  behind.  A  porter  named  George. 
A  counter-man,  explaining  that  they  sell  it  only  in  pack¬ 
ages.  A  lady,  ordering  “coffee,  and  two  old-fashioned 
doughnuts.”  A  panhandler,  wheedling  for  a  dime  “to 
get  to  Roslindale  and  land  a  job.”  Everywhere,  here, 
there,  and  over  there,  people!  Big  and  small,  short  and 
fat,  poor,  plutocrats,  pious  and  pagans!  Each  with 
his  mouth  screwed  up  to  his  own  little  purpose,  each  on 
his  own  bent,  intent,  oblivious.  Ten  minutes,  nine  minutes, 
up  Summer  and  down  Washington.  A  buck  till  pay-day, 
two  bits  for  lunch.  Hurrying,  bustling,  stumbling,  kids 
on  the  way  to  see  Grandma,  breadwinners  off  to  the 
office.  Novels  in  the  making,  biographies  unfolding — 
trains,  stations,  typewriters,  lunch,  typewriters,  sta¬ 
tions,  trains!  The  capitalistic  concatenation  ...  the  com¬ 
muters’  kaleidoscope  .  .  .  Every  week-day  at  eight  A.  M. 

The  poet  can  see  another  picture,  too.  It  is  one  of 
strong-boned  men  and  their  rough-thatched  homes.  They 
stand  forth  in  the  flush  of  morning,  and  smell  richly  of 
the  earth.  They  kneel  by  the  fresh-furrowed  sod,  as 
the  Angelus  rings  faint  over  their  fields.  .  . . 
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Soliloquy  at  Lenox 

He  stood  in  a  little  group  of  five  around  the  graves. 
It  was  a  new  cemetery;  only  three  tiny  headstones 
marked  the  losing  of  three  new  souls.  Everything  was 
simple — eternity  needs  no  fanfare.  There  were  no 
monuments  to  cheat  its  richer  meaning.  The  June  air 
clung  like  incense  over  the  ground,  rich  with  the  fruits  of 
flowers,  cool  with  its  touch  of  the  Berkshire  hills.  Pine 
branches  murmured  ceaselessly,  like  monks  at  their  eve¬ 
ning  prayers.  It  was  one  of  those  moments  when  all 
nature  is  a  sanctuary,  and  God  is  whispered  from  the 
earth. 

The  building  behind  us  was  losing  its  sharp  stone 
outline,  as  twilight  etched  the  evening  into  night.  Over¬ 
head  the  stars  spread  slowly,  like  sleepy  eyes  opening. 
It  was  hushed  and  still,  in  sleep  or  prayer — this  home 
of  God,  where  men  are  made  to  know  and  love  Him. 
That  is  not  hard,  in  the  beauty  of  these  hills. 

The  old,  old  thoughts  at  a  grave  come  crowding 
swiftly — the  laments  of  Hamlet  with  poor  Yorick’s  skull, 
the  studied  gloom  of  Gray  in  his  country  church-yard. 
But  here  was  something  more.  Here  were  humble  re¬ 
ligious,  dead  in  the  seal  of  His  service,  and  marked  with 
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a  tiny  stone.  Their  last  act  is  a  consummation — in  their 
poor  graves  they  follow  Him  Who  was  so  poor  that  He 
lay  in  a  stranger’s  tomb. 

We  had  only  paused  a  moment.  We  turned  again 
to  life,  as  the  Scholastic  said  slowly,  “There’s  not  much 
sorrow  when  a  priest  dies.  There’s  almost— joy.  They 
figure  that  he’s  just  gone  home.” 


Mount  Auburn  and  Lenox 

It’s  like  a  little  Parthenon — a  sedately  columned, 
white  and  shining  tomib.  A  mausoleum,  it’s  called — a 
marble  house  of  clay,  a  crypt  of  dust.  There’s  a  statue, 
of  course,  to  crown  the  stone-work;  an  arm-flung  spirit, 
a  sort  of  cross  between  a  Winged  Victory  and  a  Grecian 
god.  Its  feet  rest  on  the  legend,  “Vivat  in  Perpetuum.” 
The  stone  is  strong  and  richly  built,  lasting  and  impres¬ 
sive.  But  there’s  a  crack  in  the  fine-carved  marble,  and 
a  tiny  chip  on  the  Victory’s  wing  .... 
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Boston  and  Bordeaux 


She  fingered  the  notice  loosely,  with  not  too  much 
surprise.  What  else,  mon  dieu,  could  one  expect?  There 
was  no  food,  no  grain,  and  if  there  were,  no  money  to 
bake  or  buy  it.  There  was  not  even  wood  to  keep  the 
ovens  going.  Que  voulez-vous?  But  it  did  not  matter 
now.  All  bakeries  must  close  ...  by  official  order  ...  by 
April  the  fifth.  She  was  too  weary  to  care,  too  busy  bak¬ 
ing  bread  to  think  that  far  away.  The  French  are  never 
really  worried;  they  can  answer  with  a  shoulder  shrug, 
or  that  careless,  famous  whisper,  “C’est  la  guerre.” 

She  was  tiny,  Madame  Peret,  and  she  seemed  to 
grow  smaller  through  the  years.  She  was  French;  her 
hands  and  her  eyes  announced  it.  They  were  the  soil- 
worn  hands  and  the  restless  eyes  of  a  land-loving,  lively 
people.  They  were  the  hands  and  eyes  of  the  women  of 
France,  through  ten  centuries  of  love,  five  hundred  wars 
of  courage. 

Somehow,  she  had  kept  the  bakery;  even  with  an 
Armistice,  one  must  have  bread.  But  now  . . .  she  was  be¬ 
wildered  and  tired,  tired  of  fighting  wars,  too  tired  even 
to  shrug.  She  did  not  mind  herself — she  had  been  hungry 
before — ‘but  there  were  the  children.  They  were  small, 
and  they  were  tired  of  potatoes.  They  were  not  hers,  of 
course — her  husband  had  gone  in  the  last  war,  and  her 
two  sons  in  this.  They  had  been  refugees,  they  were 
homeless,  and  the  homeless  had  always  come  to  Madame 
Peret’s.  It  smelled  so  good,  so  friendly,  in  a  bakery. 
She  had  fed  them  until  now  on  bread,  and  soups,  and  po- 
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tatoes.  And  now  the  potatoes  were  scarcer;  but  then, 
they  were  sick  of  potatoes.  The  cow,  of  course,  was  gone ; 
they  had  forgotten  meat.  Even  the  well  had  been  poi¬ 
soned,  even  the  water  .  .  .  they  would  poison  the  rain  if 
they  could.  She  did  not  mind  herself,  of  course,  but 
there  were  the  children  .  .  . 

“It’s  all  very  simple,  really,”  remarked  the  elder  of 
the  two  men,  gesturing  with  a  menu  card  for  emphasis. 
“Starvation  of  the  conquered  nations  is  a  weapon,  a  legiti¬ 
mate  one.  A  bit  ruthless,  I’ll  grant  you,  but  that’s  war. 
Mr.  Hoover  is  simply  an  idealist,  I’m  afraid.  After  all, 
the  war  is  to  save  humanity  for  the  future — we  can’t  be 
too  concerned  about  it  now.  We  can’t  think  only  of  our¬ 
selves — there’s  the  children,  you  know,  the  children  .  .  .  ” 
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“Tell  me  not  Sweet ,  I  am  unkind” — 191*1  version. 


Arms  and  the  Man 

Edward  Walsh  *41 

HE  dropped  into  a  chair  and  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands.  He  was  sick,  disgusted.  It  was  so  hopeless. 
How  could  he  ever  forget  those  last  few  hours  ?  He  had 
never  known  such  utter  helplessness.  It  was  worse  than 
he  had  expected — and  to  come  at  a  time  like  this.  Oh, 
he  felt  sorry  for  hei !  He  didn’t  know  why.  Perhaps  it 
was  that  innocent  sweetness  that  came  over  her  when 
she  talked  of  serious  things.  Like  tonight,  for  instance. 
He  wouJld  always  carry  the  memory  of  that  quizzical  half- 
smiling  face,  those  questioning  eyes  searching  his  own 
for  an  answer.  Then  she  had  cried.  He  couldn’t  stand 
that.  He  had  felt  his  stomach  drawn  into  a  tight,  throb¬ 
bing  knot.  He  remembered  the  sinking,  helpless  feeling 
as  if  the  bottom  of  the  world  had  dropped  from  under 
him.  It  was  hard  to  think  just  now.  He  nibbed  his  eyes 
repeatedly,  trying  to  clear  his  head.  Everything  was 
so  hazy,  so  far  away.  Everything  but  what  she  had  said. 
He  had  had  a  suspicion  right  along  that  she  would  soon 
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bring  up  the  matter;  but  he  hadn’t  expected  it  so  soon. 
It  was  natural  enough  though,  that  she  should  want  to 
know  where  she  stood,  he  couldn’t  blame  her  for  that. 
Still  he  would  have  given  a  great  deal  not  to  have  this 
to  worry  about  for  a  few  years  at  least.  His  breath 
escaped  in  a  long,  drawn  out  sigh  of  hopelessness.  How 
could  he  tell  her  what  she  wanted  to  know  ?  She  wanted 
to  get  married  soon — “in  about  a  year  from  this  June,” 
she  had  said,  “if  we  could.  I’ll  work  a  year  after  I  get 
out  of  school  for  experience.”  Experience!  He  bit  the 
word  out.  Hang  it,  what  was  it  about  her  that  made  him 
feel  so  sorry  for  her?  Sorry  for  her  complete  confidence 
in  everybody  and  everything.  Didn’t  she  realize  What  it 
was  like  on  the  outside?  But,  then,  how  could  she?  She 
was  safe  in  school,  she  couldn’t  know  anything  about  the 
throat-cutting  that  went  on  in  the  world.  She  couldn’t 
understand  the  “dog  eat  dog”  philosophy  of  today,  the 
terrifying  struggle  that  thousands  endured  daily  in  trad¬ 
ing  one  day  of  life  for  bread  in  their  bellies  and  a  roof 
over  their  heads  so  they  would  be  able  tomorrow  to  trade 
another.  What  a  shock  she  was  in  for!  He  dug  his 
nails  into  his  palms  as  he  realized  how  helpless  he  really 
was.  He  couldn’t  help  her.  He  was  so  small — one  among 
millions.  He  wasn’t  ready  yet.  He  hated  to  think  how 
it  might  change  her  to  work  a  year — or  two.  To  com¬ 
pete  wifh  money-hungry  wolves,  she-panthers  of  the 
business  world.  He  was  afraid  it  would  do  something 
to  her.  It  would  change  her  “beautiful”  world  into  a 
colorless,  disappointing  place  of  existence.  His  muscles 
tightened  every  time  he  thought  of  her,  jammed  in  sub¬ 
way  trains  and  street-cars  with  that  mad,  snarling,  fight- 
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ing  wolf-pack.  He  could  see  them  now.  He  would  al¬ 
ways  see  them.  Like  a  pack  of  wild  animals,  pushing 
and  shoving  one  another  after  places.  Some  staring  sul¬ 
lenly  at  their  neighbors.  Others  sitting  abjectly,  mute 
and  expressionless,  staring  with  glazed  eyes  as  if  trying 
to  pierce  the  mist  that  hid  the  folly  of  their  futile,  piti¬ 
ful  struggles.  It  sickened  him  to  think  of  her  as  being 
one  of  these.  She  didn’t  belong  there.  It  would  leave  a 
mark  on  her.  Unshaven  faces  would  leer  at  her.  Old 
and  bitter  females  would  shrill  at  her  to  give  place; 
while  the  younger  members  of  that  hardened,  merciless 
race,  the  female  working  class,  would  trample  her.  She 
was  so  meek,  so  trustful.  She  wouldn’t  last  in  that  kind 
of  life.  It  would  ruin  her,  yet  she  wanted  to  become  part 
of  it ;  well,  ^he  was  a  fool.  But  then,  all  women  are  fools 
— and  most  men.  He  stood  up  suddenly  and  savagely 
kicked  the  footstool  before  his  chair.  A  giant  in  chains ! 
Where  had  he  read  that?  He  knew  now  what  it  meant. 
What  could  he  tell  her  ?  He  must  tell  her  the  truth,  but 
that  would  be  so  hard.  He  reassured  himself  that  he  had 
just  as  much  right  to  have  a  wife  and  children  as  the  next 
man,  of  course  he  had;  but  did  it  matter  to  anyone  that 
he  wanted  to  get  married  ?  Why  should  it  ?  He  would  be 
easy  pickings  for  the  vultures;  his  throat  would  be  cut 
before  he  paid  his  first  month’s  office  rent.  He  didn’t 
want  that.  As  for  himself  it  didn’t  matter;  but  her.  .  .  . 
She  wanted  to  be  married  in  a  year,  that  was  funny,  and 
yet  it  wasn’t.  He  tried  to  recall  her  words.  “No  matter 
what  happens  in  the  next  few  years,  we’ll  always  be  to¬ 
gether.”  He  wished  that  she  understood  better  what 
might  happen.  He  hadn’t  wanted  to  answer.  He  could 
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only  murmur  something  about  not  looking  too  far  ahead. 
“Let’s  live  the  present,”  he  remembered  himself  saying. 
He  vaguely  knew  why  he  said  that.  Yet,  When  he  tried 
to  find  the  reason,  he  found  himself  at  a  loss. 

He  lit  a  cigarette.  The  cupped  flame  betrayed  his 
wild  eyes  and  disheveled  hair.  So  she  expected  to  be 
happily  settled  in  her  little  white  house  with  a  fence 
around  it  and  a  garden  in  back,  and,  of  course,  kids — 
lots  of  them.  Poor  thing!  He  dragged  deeply  at  his 
cigarette.  The  burning  end  gilowed  and  died  to  a  dull  red 
coal.  She  was  so  innocent.  She  hadn’t  seen  small 
people  grow  big  only  to  be  trampled  down  by  those  who 
were  bigger.  She  hadn’t  seen  men  starve  their  bodies 
and  souls  for  years  only  to  have  snatched  from  them 
what  they  paid  for  in  blood  and  sweat.  He  had  seen 
it.  Hadn’t  thousands  of  these  “little  men”  dropped  all 
they  owned  in  the  Crash?  Where  were  they  now?  They 
could  tell  her  something  of  that  lovely  world  that  she 
thought  so  grand.  They  could  dispel  her  illusions.  They 
were  living  examples  of  the  headlong  race  to  destruction. 
He  didn’t  want  any  of  that.  Not  for  her  sake,  anyhow. 
He  took  another  drag  and  flicked  the  lengthening  ash  to 
the  floor.  She  thought  the  whole  world  was  in  love  be¬ 
cause  she  was.  Didn’t  she  know  he  would  have  a  war 
on  his  hands  in  a  year  or  so — just  about  the  time  she 
wanted  to  become  a  Mrs.?  He  didn’t  stand  as  high  on 
the  draft  list  as  he  might.  He  had  tried  not  to  see  what 
was  coming,  but  there  it  was,  written  across  every  front 
page  in  the  country — war-talk.  Didn’t  she  know  where 
he  would  be  a  year  from  June  ?  It  wouldn’t  be  in  any  little 
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white  house  he  knew.  Instead,  he’d  be  rotting  on  a  bar¬ 
ren  stretch  of  beach  somewhere  along  the  English  Chan¬ 
nel.  His  rusting  “tin”  helmet  would  cradle  his  whitened 
skull.  The  sand  would  be  drifting  through  his  naked 
ribs  and  covering  his  fleshless  arms.  The  gulls  would 
be  wheeling  and  crying  above  his  bleaching  bones.  The 
sea  wind  would  moan  in  his  unheeding  ears.  The  worm- 
eaten  stock  and  rusty  barrel  of  his  rifle  would  be  gripped 
in  his  bony  fingers.  Twin  streamers  of  smoke  darted 
from  his  nostrils  as  he  exhaled  a  drag.  No,  he  wouldn’t 
have  a  rifle.  Officers  carry  revolvers.  He  would  be  an 
officer.  He  was  a  college  man.  He  was  valuable.  He 
wasn’t  of  any  use  to  anyone  else,  but  to  the  government 
he  was  a  valuable  man.  They  made  leaders  of  college 
men.  But  officer  or  not  he  would  make  as  dead  a  corpse 
as  the  lowest  private.  Then  as  time  went  on  seaweed 
from  some  unusually  high  tide  would  cover  his  remains 
decently — which  was  more  than  he  could  hope  for  from 
those  who  had  sent  him  there.  The  government  was  so 
big  and  busy  and  he  was  so  small — just  one  of  many. 
They  would  summon  him,  but  it  was  absurd  to  think  that 
they  could  take  the  time  to  bury  him.  They  would  be 
having  a  war  on  their  hands.  Besides,  how  could  he  pol¬ 
lute  anything  out  on  that  barren  stretch?  He  had  done 
his  part.  That  was  the  best  of  being  an  American:  you 
never  got  the  chance  to  die  on  your  own  land.  He  would 
be  a  glorious  patriot.  A  martyr  to  the  cause.  Democracy 
could  live  again.  He  would  help  so  that  it  could.  He 
would  lie  there  so  that  dull,  stupid  beings,  whose  only 
claim  to  the  title  “human”  was  power  of  speech,  might 
shove  and  push  and  slash  at  each  other  without  distrac- 
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tion  and  interference  from  foreign  lands.  He  would 
make  it  safe  for  them  to  devote  their  whole-hearted  at¬ 
tention  to  cutting  the  throats  of  their  countrymen,  their 
business  associates,  their  '‘friends.”  But  never  once 
would  he  forget  that  he  fought  a  business  man’s  war,  a 
large-scale  “throat-cutting,”  so  that  profiteers  and  “big” 
manufacturers  might  grow  bigger.  A  death-struggle  by 
one  nation  to  maintain  her  strangle  hold  on  the  commerce 
of  the  world.  That  was  odd.  He  would  be  fighting  to 
make  it  safe  for  some  future  business  competitor  of  his 
to  crush  him.  It  didn’t  make  sense.  He  raised  his  head. 
Next  door,  a  radio  played.  He  listened.  Her  favorite 
number.  He  reminded  himself  that  he  was  dwelling  on 
the  sordid  side  of  things.  Perhaps  he  would  only  be 
wounded,  lose  a  leg  or  arm.  Perhaps  he  would  be  lucky 
and  have  something  wrong  that  wouldn’t  show.  Like 
aluminum  ribs  or  a  steel  plate  in  his  skull.  He  heard 
that  they  could  graft  hair  over  them  so  nobody  would 
ever  suspect.  Science  and  medicine  surely  have  ad¬ 
vanced.  But  in  what  direction?  Yes,  perhaps  he  would 
only  be  crippled.  She  wouldn’t  mind  that  would  she? 
After  all,  hadn’t  she  said  she  would  always  love  him? 
An  empty,  pinned-up  coat  sleeve  wouldn’t  change  that, 
would  it?  A  stump  where  a  leg  should  be  wouldn’t  make 
any  difference  to  her.  She  loved  him  no  matter  what. 
She  said  that.  The  radio  went  silent  halfway  through 
her  song.  Perhaps  he  might  be  a  mental  cripple.  How 
did  he  know  whether  he  could  stand  up  under  the  terrific 
punishment  of  these  better-than-ever  guns,  these  mech¬ 
anized  units,  these  faster-than-a-bullet  planes  that  the 
whole  country  was  going  wild  about?  It  might  be  too 
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much  for  him.  He  was  no  machine.  He  was  only  a  flesh- 
and-blood  man.  He  might  crack  under  the  strain.  Then 
he  would  come  home  a  pitiful  insane  creature,  haJlf-man, 
half -animal.  But  he’d  have  a  ribbon  on  his  chest.  Service 
of  his  country,  you  know.  Of  course  such  a  tragedy 
wouldn’t  bother  her.  Not  her.  Hadn’t  she  told  him  just 
tonight  that  no  matter  what  happened  she’d  always 
love  him.  He  wondered  whether  other  girls  told  that  to 
other  fellows — fellows  like  himself.  If  enough  other 
people  felt  the  way  he  did,  they  wouldn’t  go  to  war.  He 
corrected  himself.  They  would  go  whether  they  wanted 
to  or  not.  There  would  always  be  men  marching  out  to 
die  and  women  who  loved  them.  The  “big-wigs”  decide 
those  things.  They  know  all  about  wars.  He  was  just 
a  “little  man.”  They  were  “big.” 

He  struck  his  palm  with  his  fist  as  her  words  kept 
recurring.  “Couldn’t  we,  a  year  from  June?”  That  was 
such  a  tragic  question.  There  were  too  many  vague 
possibilities.  Tragic  possibilities.  He  couldn’t  subject 
her  to  the  torture  of  not  knowing  where  he  was,  not  know¬ 
ing  whether  he  was  alive  or  dead.  He  had  no  right  to. 
Sure  he  loved  her.  That’s  why  he  had  to  tell  her  they 
couldn’t  go  on  together.  He  was  afraid  of  hurting  her. 
But  it  was  better  this  way.  She  would  get  over  this — 
but  if  anything  happened  later.  He  didn’t  know  how  he’d 
tell  her.  Somewhere  a  door  slammed.  A  year  from  June. 
Oh,  he  was  sorry  for  her.  But  he  couldn’t  see  how  there 
could  ever  be  any  little  white  house  with  a  fence  and  a 
garden,  and  kids.  Kids — he  stopped.  He  ground  out  the 
last  spark  of  his  butt  in  the  long-stemmed  ash  receiver 
by  his  chair.  He  knew  he  was  crushing  the  hope  of  a 
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child’s  life.  She’d  cry,  he  knew,  and  say  her  whole  life 
was  spoiled.  But  she  was  young.  There  was  a  lot  before 
her.  He  placed  another  cigarette  between  his  lips.  The 
match  cracked  and  flared.  The  faint  shadow  of  a  smile — 
a  mirthless,  cynical  smile  crossed  his  face.  “Besides,”  he 
said  half -aloud,  “dead  men  don’t  make  good  bride¬ 
grooms.” 
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Variation  on  a  Theme  from  Horace 

Sharp  winter  yields;  the  welcome  change  of  spring 
Bursts  forth  and  thirsty  keels  are  scraped  from 
shore; 

The  cattle  leave  their  stalls;  the  new  birds  sing; 

No  longer  now  the  fields  with  frost  are  hoar. 

Now  Cupid  leads  the  dance ;  the  moon  shines  bright 
And  elves  and  dwarfs  come  foot  it  turn  by  turn, 

In  beauty  linked,  and  Vulcan  bares  the  light 
To  make  the  Cyclops’  forges  glow  and  bum. 

’Tis  time  with  myrtles  green  to  strew  the  trees, 

With  blossoms  that  unfettered  fields  renew; 

’Tis  time  in  shady  grove  to  feel  the  breeze 
Which,  cool  and  fresh,  love  chooses  as  its  due. 

(But  ghastly  Death  kicks  at  the  doors  of  all; 

The  shade  and  night  of  fate  too  quickly  fall.) 

Paul  K.  Lambert,  ’44 
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The  way  to  be  alive  is  not  to  be  dull  about  anything 


The  Way  To  Be  Alive 

Not  to  be  dull  aJbout  eating  eggs,  knowing  that  there 
have  been  eggs  since  the  beginning  of  the  world  and  will 
be  eggs  until  the  end  of  the  world;  not  to  be  dull  about 
breathing;  not  to  be  dull  about  drinking;  not  to  be  dull 
about  walking;  not  to  be  dull  about  laughing;  not  to  be 
dull  about  anything  that  is  alive  or  any  action  of  any¬ 
thing  that  is  alive.  To  be  interested  in  everything  (since 
to  be  dull  is  to  be  ordinary,  to  be  in  death  while  appear¬ 
ing  in  life,  to  be  dead  at  thirty  and  buried  at  sixty)  :  that 
is  the  way  to  be  alive. 

The  way  to  be  alive  is  not  to  be  sad 

If  God’s  children  aren’t  happy,  who  should  be  ?  Who 
has  more  of  a  right  to  be  happy  in  this  glorious,  wonder¬ 
ful  world  than  people  ?  Not  to  be  sad  about  sadness ;  not 
to  despair;  not  to  be  overwhelmed  by  grief;  not  to  be 
cynical  about  evil;  not  to  be  sad  about  anything  that 
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has  come  from  God.  To  see  all  the  wonder  of  every¬ 
thing  living,  the  wonder  in  a  blade  of  grass  or  a  bunch 
of  carrots,  the  wonder  in  an  ice  cream  cone  or  a  ham¬ 
burger  with  onions,  the  wonder  of  the  top  of  the  sky  or 
a  hole  in  the  ground :  that  is  the  way  to  be  alive. 

The  way  to  be  alive  is  to  have  faith 

Not  to  be  afraid  of  being  naive;  not  to  be  afraid  of 
being  unsophisticated;  not  to  be  afraid  of  not  making  an 
impresssion  on  people;  not  to  be  afraid  of  being  innocent 
and  childlike;  not  to  be  afraid  of  being  easily  taken  in, 
for  the  man  who  is  easily  taken  in  is  on  the  inside  of 
everything.  To  have  faith  is  to  have  contentment,  to  feel 
for  the  sincerity  of  all  men,  even  if  it  is  sometimes  a 
mistaken  sincerity,  to  believe  in  everything,  North, 
South,  East,  and  West,  outside,  inside,  right,  and  left, 
everywhere:  that  is  the  way  to  be  alive. 

The  way  to  be  alive  is  to  be  kind 

Not  to  hate  anything  that  comes  from  God,  and 
what  is  there  that  does  not  come  from  God?  To  love 
people  when  they’re  dirty,  for  “any  fool  can  love  them 
when  they’re  clean”;  “For  ’tis  love  and  love  alone  the 
world  is  seeking”;  love,  of  man  and  woman,  of  children, 
of  God  and  all  of  God’s  beings;  not  lukewarm  affection, 
not  mediocre,  indifferent  love,  but  strong,  happy,  won¬ 
derful  love.  To  know  that  for  every  person  in  the  world 
now,  two  people  have  loved  each  other;  to  know  that  out 
of  love  can  come  all  kindness,  and  where  there  is  love 
there  is  no  real  unhappiness:  that  is  the  way  to  be  alive. 
The  way  to  be  alive  is  to  understand. 

Not  to  laugh  at  anyone  who  looks  pathetic,  or  acts 
in  a  way  you  might  be  tempted  to  think  is  stupid;  not 
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to  be  cruel  to  anyone;  not  to  be  unkind.  To  seek  to  get 
behind  the  obvious,  the  surface  noise  of  mankind,  and 
to  get  at  the  deeper,  fundamental  part  of  people  that 
makes  them  human  and  alive ;  to  realize  how  some 
men  can  despair,  be  sad,  or  cruel,  but  that  your  way  is 
not  to  be  likewise,  but  to  understand  them:  that  is  the 
way  to  be  alive. 

To  be  bored  by  nothing  and  interested  by  every¬ 
thing — 

To  be  sad  reluctantly  and  happy  willingly — 

To  be  cynical  about  nothing  and  have  faith  in  all 
things — 

To  be  cruel  to  no  one  and  kind  to  all  men — 

To  lack  sympathy  for  no  man  and  have  understand¬ 
ing  for  all — 

— That  is  the  way  to  be  alive. 
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